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PREFACE. 


‘Tux following letters were written to Mr. Thottas 
Dixon, a working cork-cutter of Sunderland, during :he 
agitation for reform in the spring of the present year. 
They contain, in the plainest terms I could use, the sub- 
stance of what I then desired to say to our English work- 
men, which was briefly this:—“The reform you desire 
may give you more influence in Parliament; but your 
influence there will of course be useless to you,—perhaps 
worse than useless,—until you have wisely made up your 
minds as to what you wish Parliament to do for you; and 
when you have made up your minds about that, you will 
find, not only that yon can do it for yourselves, without 
the intervention. of Parliament ; but that eventually no- 
body but yourselves can do it. And to help you, as far 
asone of your old friends may, in so making up your 
minds, such and such things are what it seems to me you 
should ask for, and, moreover, strive for, with your heart 
and might.” 

The letters now published relate only to one division 
of the laws which I desired to recommend to the con- 
sideration of our operatives,—those, namely, bearing upon 
honesty of work, and honesty of exchange. I hope in 
the course of next year that I may be able to complete 
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the second part of the series, which ‘vill relate to the 
possible comforts and wholesome laws of familiar house- 
hold life, and the share which a labouring nation may 
attain in the skill, and the treasures, of the higher arts. 
The letters are republished as they were written, with 
here and there correction of a phrase, and omission of one. 
or two passages of merely personal or temporary interest; 
the headings only are added, in order to give the reader 
some clue to the general aim of necessarily desultory dis 
cussion ; and the portions of Mr. Dixon’s letters in reply, 
referred to in the text, are added in the Appendix; an@ 
will be found well deserving of attention. 
Durnssx Hrs, December 14, 1867. 














LETTER I.—OO-OPERATION, 5 


mere shall be of all men understood—namely, that 
every nation is fitted by its character, and the nature 
of its territories, for some particular employments or 
manufactores; and that it is the truo interest of every 
other nation to encourage it in such specialty, and by 
To means to interfere with, but in all ways forward 
and protect its efforts, ceasing all rivalship with it, so 
som a8 it is strong enongh to occupy its proper place. 
You see, therefore, that the idea of co-operation, in the 
tense in which I employ it, has hardly yet entered into 
the minds of political inquirers; and I will not pursue 
it at present; but return to that system which is be- 
ginning to obtain credence and practice among us. This 
however, rust be in a following letter. 









Letter 9. 


Co-operation, as hitherto understood, is peri aps not em 
pedient. 
February 4, 1887. 
Iasoriva the inquiry, then, for the present, as proposed 
in the close of my last letter, to the form of co-operation 
which is now upon its trial in practice, I would beg of you 
to obworve that the points at issue, in the comparison of 
this system with that of mastership, are by no means hith- 


orto frankly stated ; still less can they as yet be fairly 











LETTER U.—OONTENTMENT. 


cate and substantial comforts; and to lay by such store as 
shall be sufficient for the happy maintenance of his uld 
ago (rendering him independent of the help provided for 
the sick and indigent by the arrangement pr3-supposed), 
and sufficient also for the starting of his children in a rank 
of life equal to his own) If his wages are not enough 
to enable him to do this, they are unjustly low; if they 
are once raised to this adequate standard, I do not think 
that by the possible increase of his gains under contin- 
gencies of trade, or by divisions of profits with his mas- 
ter, he should be enticed into feverish hope of an entire 
change of condition; and as an almost necessary conse- 
quence, pass his days in an anxious discontent with im- 
mediate circumstances, and a comfortless ecorn of his daily 
life, for which no subsequent success could indemnify him. 
And 1 am the more confident in this belief, because, even 
supposing a gradual rise in sociable rank possible for all 
well-conducted persons, my experience does not lead me to 
think the elevation itself, when attained, would be con- 
ducive to their happiness. 

The grounds of this opinion I will give you in a 
future letter; in the present one, I must pass to a more 
important point, namely, that if this stability of cor 
dition be indeed desirable for those in whom existing 
circumstances might seem to justify discontent, much 
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snore must it be guod and desirable for those wao al 
teady possess everything which can be conceived ne 
ccssary to happiness. It is the merest insolence of 
* eclfishneas to preach contentment to a labourer who 
gots thirty ahillings a week, while we suppose an aetive 
* and plotting covetonsnes to be meritoriogs in & man 
who has threo thousand a year, In this, as in all other 
points of mental discipline, it is the duty of the upper 
F classes to sot an example to the lower; and to recom- 
mend and justify the restraint of the ambition of their 
* inferiors, chiefly by severe and timely limitation of their 
own, And, without at present inquiring into the greater 
or leas convenience of the posible methods of aesom- 
plishing such an object (every detail in suggestions of 
this kind necessarily furnishing separate matter of dis- 
pute), I will merely etate my long fixed conviction, that 
one of the most important conditions of a healthful eystem 
of social economy, would be the restraint of the prop. 
erties and incomes of the upper cluses within certain 
fixed limits. The temptation to use every cnengy iw 
the accumulation of wealth being thus removed, another 
and u higher ideal of the duties of advanced life would 
be necessarily created in the national mind; by with 
drawal of those who had attained the prescribed limits 
of wealth from commercial competition, earlior worldly 








Letter 3. 


Of True Legislation. That every Man may bea Law 
to himself. 
Pebruary 17, 1867. 
No, I have not been much worse in health; but I 
was asked by a friend to look over some work in which 
you will all be deeply interested one day,’ so that I 
could not write again till now. I was the more sorry, 
because there were several things I wished to note 
in your last letter; one especially leads me directly to 
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of you as were wise might submit to; and teach theif 
children to obey. And if any of the laws thus deten 
mined appeared to be inconsistent with the present ei 


cumstances or customs of trade, do not make a noisé 





about them, nor try to enforce them suddenly on others 


nor embroider them on fils 





rs, nor 





IL meetings in parkd 





about them, in spite of railings and polices but keep 


them in your thoughts and sight, as objects of patient 





purpose, and future achievement by peaceful strength, 


For you need not think that even if you obtained @ 


amen, 


you could immediately compel any system of ‘busines 





majority of representatives in the existing parl 





broadly contrary to that now established by eustom, If 


you could pass laws to-morrow, wholly favourable td 








LETTER IV.—EXPENDITURE. Ww 


which Mr. Watkins answered ‘that the working men’s 
friend was too conspicuous in the body;’ and Mr. Roe. 
bnek, ‘that when a butcher was tried for murder it war 
not necessary to have butchers on the jury.’” 
Note this second passage with respect to what I said in 
my last letter, as to the impossibility of the laws of work 
‘being investigated in the House of Commons. What 
admixture of elements, think you, would avail to obtain 
80 much as decent hearing (how should we then speak of 
impartial judgment) of the cause of working men, in an 
assembly which permits to one of its principal members 
this insolent discourtesy of language, in dealing with a 
preliminary question of the highest importance; and per- 
mits it as 80 far expressive of the whole colour and tone cf 
ite own thonghts, that the sentence is quoted by one of 
the most temperate and accurate of our daily journals, as 
representing the total answer of the opposite side in 
the debate? No; be assured you can d6 nothing yet at 
‘Westminster. You must have your own parliament, and 
if you cannot detect enough honesty among your to con- 
stitute a justly-minded one, for the present matters must 
take their course, and that will be, yet awhile, to the 
worse. 
I meant to have continued this subject, bat I cee two 
other statements in the Pall Mall Gazette of to-day, with 
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which, and a single remark upon them, I think it willbe 
well to close my present letter. 

1. “The total sum asked for in the army estimates) 
published this morning, is 14,752,2002., being an increase) 


of 412,0007, over the previous year.” 





sterday the annual account of the navy receipts 


and expenditure for the year ending 31st March, 1366) 
was issued from the Admiralty. The expenditure wad 
10,268,2152, 73.” 

Omitting the seven shillings, and even the odd hun 
dred thousands of pounds, the net annual expendi 
ture for army and navy appears to be twenty-four) 


millions. 





The “grant in science and art,” two-thirds of which 
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licemen who looked after his shutters! You practica. 
glish !—will yon ever unbar the shutters of your 
sins, and hang a picture or two in those state cham- 
mf 





Letter 5. 


The Corruption of Modern Pleasure.—(Coven: Garden 
Pantomime.) “ 
Firnary 25, 1861. 
‘Tree is this great advantage in the writing real lob 
tere, that the direct correspondence is a sufficient reason for 
ea) ng, in or out of order, everything that the chances of 
the day bring into one’s head, in connection with the 
matter in hand; and as such things very usually go iif 
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ing, and breathing, is that all the pay one ought to have 
for one’s work? Wholesome means of existence, and 
nothing more! Enough, perhaps, you think, if every- 
body could get these. It may be so; I will not, at this 
moment, dispute it; nevertheless, I will boldly say that 
you should sometimes want more than these; and for one 
of many things more, you should want occasionally to be 
amused | 

You know the upper classes, most of them, want to be 
amused all day long. They think 


“Qne moment unamused » misery 


Not made for feeble men.” 


Perhaps you have been in the habit of despising them 


LETTER V.—<ENTERTAINMENT. 2 


to the front again, and slips aside so deftly as the buffers 
meet; and, within eighteen inches of death every ten 
minutes, fulfils his dexterous and changeless duty all day 
long, content for eternal reward with his night’s rest, and 
his champed mouthful of hay;—anything more earnestly 
moral and beautiful one cannot imagine—I never sée the 
creature withont a kind of worship. And yonder musi- 
cian, who used the greatest power which (in the art he 
knew) the Father of spirits ever yet breathed into the 
clay of this world ;—who used it, I say, to follow and fit 
with perfect sound the words of the Zauberflite and ot 
Don Giovanni—basest and most monstrous of conceivable 
human words and subjects of thought—for the future 
“amusement” of his race!—No such spectacle of uncon- 
scious (and in that unconsciousness all tho more fearful) 
moral degradation of the highest faculty to the lowest 
purpose can be found in history. That Mozart is never- 
theless a nobler creature than the horse at the siding; 
nor would it be the least nearer the purpose of his Maker 
that he, and all his frivolous audierces, should evade the 
degradation of the profitless piping, only by living, like 
horses, in daily physical labour for daily bread. 

‘There are three things to which man is born*—labom, 


© T ask the reader’s thoughtful attention to this paragraph, on which 
much af what else I have to say depends. 
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nnd sorrow, and joy. Each of these three things hw 

fnseness and its noblenem, There fs base labour, 

noble labour. There is base sorrow, and noble 01 

‘There is base joy, and noble joy. But you must 

think to avoid the corruption of these things by < 

without the things themeelves. Nor can any life be, 
that has not all three, Labour without joy is _ 
Labour without sorrow is base. Sorrow withont lab 
is base. Joy without labour is base. 

I dare say you think I am a long time in comin 
the pantomime; I am not ready to come to it ye 
due course, for we ought to go and see the Japa 
joxalers first, in order to let me fully explain to 
what I mean. But 1 can’t write mach more to- 
60 I shall merely tell you what part of tho play 
me thinking of all this, and leave you to conside 
it yourself, till I can send you another letter. Tho 
tomime was, as I said, Ali Baba and the Forty Th 
The forty thieves were girls. The forty thieves 
forty companions, who were girls. Tho forty thi, 
and thoir forty companions wore in some way mj. 
ap with about four hundred and forty fairies, \) 
Sore girls, There war an Oxford and Oambridge b 

we in which the Oxford and Cambridge men + 

‘There was a transformation scene, with « fo 


s 








cight or wine years old—dances a pas-de-dewe with the 





doukey. 
She did it beautifully and simply, as a child ought 
to dance. She was not an infant prodigy; there was 
no evidence, in the finish or strength of her motion, 
that she had been put to continual torture through 
_half her eight or nine years. She did nothing more 
than any child, well taught, but painlessly, might easily 
do. She caricatured no older person,—attempted no 
curious or fantastic skill. She was dressed decently,— 
she moved decently,—she looked and behaved innocontly, 
—and she danced her joyful dance with perfect grace, 
spirit, sweetness, and selfforgetfulness, And through 
all the vast theatre, full of English fathers and mothers 
and children, there was not oue hand lifted to give 
her sign of praise but mine. 
Presently after this, came on the forty thieves, who, as 
I told you, were girls; and, there being no thieving to be 
presently done, and time hanging heavy on their hands, 
arms, and legs, the forty thief-girls proceeded to light 





= 





fetter 6. 


The Corruption of Modern Pleasure—(The Japanese 
Jugglers.) 
February 28, 1867. 

Tmave your pleasant letter with references to Fred- 

ick, I will look at them carefully.* Mr: Carlyle him- 
wif will be pleased to hear this letter when he comes 
home. Iheard from him last week at Mentone. He is 
vell and glad of the light and calm of Italy. I must 
get back to the evil light, and uncalm, of the places I 
was taking you through. 

(Parenthetically, did yon see the article in The Timea 
of yesterday on bribery, and the conclusion of the com- 
mission— No one sold any opinions, for no one had any 
apinions to sell.”) 

Both on Thursday and Friday last I had been tor 
mented by many things, and wanted to disturb my course 
of thonght any way could. Ihave told ycu what en- 
tertainment I got on Friday, first, for it was then that I 

© Appendix 2. 
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poor man could only have these, or worse than these, if 
he cared for any manner of spectacle. (I am not at pres 
ent, observe, speaking of pure acting, which is a study, 
and recreative only asa noble book is; but of means of 
mere amusement.) i 

Now, lastly, in illustration of the effect of these and 
other such “amusements,” and of the desire to obtain 
them, on the minds of our youth, read The Times corre ° 
spondent’s letter from Paris, in the tenth page of the 
paper, to-day ;* and that will be quite enongh-for you to 
read, for the present, I believe. 


* Appendix 8. 





Letter 2. 
Of the various Expressions of National Festinty. 
, March 4, 1867. 

Tue subject which I want to bring before you is now 
branched, and, worse than branched, reticulated, in so 
many directions, that I hardly know which shoot of it to 
trace, or which knot to lay hold of first. 

L_had intended to return to those Japanese jugglers, 
after a visit to theatre in Paris; but I had better, 
verhaps, at once tell you ‘the piece of the performance, 
which, in connection with the scene in the English panto 
mine, bears most on matters in hand. : 

It was also a dance by alittle girl—though one older 
than Ali Baba’s daughter (I suppose a girl of twelve or 
fourteen). A dance, so-called, which consisted only in a 
series of short, sharp contractions and jerks of the body 
and limbs, resulting in attitudes of distorted and quaint 
ugliness, such as might be produced in a puppet by sharp 
twitching of strings at its joints; these movements being 
made to the sound of two instruments, which between 
them accomplished only @ quick vibratory beating and 
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one: but it becomes more significant still when con- 
nected with the farther fact, that M. Gustave Doré, the 
designer of this series of plates, has just been received 
with lond acclaim by the British Evangelical Public, as 
the fittest and most able person whom they could at 
present find to illustrate, to their minds, and recommend 
with graciousness, of sacred art, their hitherto unadorned 
Bible for them. 

Of which Bible and of the use we at present make of 
itin England, having a grave word or two to say in my 
next letter (preparatory to the examination of that verse 
which haunted me through the Japanese juggling, and 
of some others also), I leave you first this sign of the © 
public esteem of it to consider at your leisure. 


v 








Letter 8. 


The Four Possible Theorves respecting ‘the Authority of 
the Bible. : 
March 7, 1867. 

I wave your yesterday’s letter, but must not allow my- 
eelf to be diverted from the business ‘in hand for this 
once, for it is the most important of which I have to 
write to you. 

You must have seen long ago that the essential dif. 
ference between the political economy I am trying tc 
teach, and the popular science, is, that mine is based on 

1 presumably attainable honesty in men, and conceivable 
respect in them for the interests of others, while the pop- 
ular science founds itself wholly on their supposed con- 
stant regard for their own, and on their honesty only so 
far as thereby likely to be secured. 

It becomes, therefore, for me, and for all who believe 
anything I say, a great primal question on what this pre- 
sumably attainable honesty is to be based. 

“Is it to be based on religion?” you may ask. “Are 
we to be honest for fear of losing heaven if we are dis 
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right clergymen, and the better clas of the profe 
religious laity. 

3. The third theory is that the group of books whidh' 
we call the Bible were neither written nor collected under} 
any Divine guidance, securing them from substantial 
error; and that they contain, like all other human 
writings, false statements mixed with true, and erring 
thoughts mixed with just thoughts; but that they never: 
theless relate, on the whole, faithfully, the dealings of the 
one God with the first races of man, and His dealings 
with them in aftertime through Christ; that they record 
true miracles, and Wear true witness to the resurrection of 
the dead, and the life of the world to come. 


This is a theory held by many of the active leaders -ot 














LETTER VIl.—THINGS WRITTEN. 4a 


bllowed an infallible, and for centuries irrecoverable, rnin, 
‘And you know, lastly, that the observance of this common 
law of righteousness, commending itself to all the pure 
instincts of men, and fruitful in their temporal good, is by 
the religious writers of every nation, and chiefly in this 
venerated Scripture of onrs, connected with some distinct 
hope of better life, and righteousness, to come. 

“Let it not then offend you if, deducing principles of 
action first from the laws and facts of nature, I neverthe- 
less fortify them also by appliance of the precepts, or sug- 
gestive and probable teachings of this Book, of which the 
authority is over many around you, more distinctly than 
over you, and which, confessing to be divine, they, at 
least, can only disobey at their moral peril.” 

On these grounds, and in this temper, I am in the 
habit of appealing to passages of Scripture in my writ 
ings on political economy ; and in this temper I will ask 
you to consider with me some conclusions which appear 
to me derivable from that text about Miriam, which 
haunted me through the jugglery; and from certain 
others. 





fetter 5. 


The Use of Music and Dancing under the Jewish The 
corary, compared with their Use by the Modern 
French. 

March 10, 1867, 
Havnvo, I hope, made you now clearly understand 
with what feeling I would use the authority of the book 


which the British ‘public, profe to consider sacred, 





have lately adorned for themselves with the work of the 
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literary care; and that yon will find it usefuy,/ 
tpon, however it be said. Now, therefore, 
towards our conclusion, Supposing the Bible in 
any of the senses above defined, yon have in | 
sages a positively Divine authority for the ne 
and dance, as a means of religious service, and 

of national thanksgiving. Supposing it not ins 
have (taking the passages for as slightly autho 
you choose) record in them, nevertheless, of : 
mind in a great nation producing the most 
religious poetry and perfect moral law hitherto 

us, yet only expressible by them, to the fulfilment — 
joyful passion, by means of processional dance an 
song. 

Now I want you to contrast this state of 
rapture with some of our modern phases of 
parallel circumstances. Yon see that the pr 
Teremial’s, “ Thou shalt go forth in the dances 
that make merry,” is immediately followed 
“Thou shalt yet plant vines upon the mounts 
Samaria.” And again, at’ the yearly feast to th» 
in Shiloh, the dancing of the virgins was in the 
of the vineyards (Judges xxi., 21), the feast of t] 
age being in the south, as our harvest-home 
north, a peculiar occasion of joy and thank: 
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face to Sesame and Lilies, and I will try to bring all these 
broken threads into some warp and woof, in my next twa 
lotters—if I cannot in one. 





LETTER X.—WHEAT-SIFTING. 55. 


less wise, religions teachers, there is, in consequence, a 
panic spreading, in anticipation of the moral danger 
which must follow on the loss of the help of the Devil. 
Ono of the last appearances in public of the author of the 
Christian Year was at a conclave of clergymen assembled 
in defence of faith in damnation. The sense of the meet- 
ing generally was, that there must be such a place as hell, 
becanse no one would ever behave decently upon earth un- 
less they were kept in wholesome fear of the fires beneath 
it: and Mr. Keble especially insisting on this view, re- 
lated a story ot an old woman, who had a wicked son, 
and who having lately heard with horror of the teaching 
of Mr, Maurice and others, exclaimed pathetically, “My 
son is bad enough as it is, and if he were not afraid of hell, 
what would become of him!” (I write from memory, and 
cannot answer for the words, but I can for their purport.) 

Now, my friend, I am afraid that I must incur the 
charge of sueh presumption as may be involved in vari- 
ance from both these systems of teaching. 

Ide not merely Believe there 18 such a place as hell. I 
know there is such place; and I know also that when 
men have got to the point of believing virtue impossible 
but through dread of it, they have got into it. 

I mean, that according to the distinctness with which 
they hold such a creed, the stain of nether fire has passed 
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ening to his power, omni-present—fiend, brings us to 
tiiy, He is the person to be “voted” against, my 4 
waking friend; it is worth something, having a vote 
‘gist him, if you can get it! Which you can, indeed; 
butnot by gift from Cabinet Ministers; you must work 
wil with your own hands, and drop sweat of heart’a 
hod, before you can record that vote effectually, 
Of which more in next letter. 
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aged person, who was helpless, and exposed to greater 
danger and suffering by their weakness, would receive 
more than ordinary care and indulgence, not unaccom- 
panied with unanimous self-sacrifice, on the part of the 
labouring crew. 

There is never any question, under circumstances like 
these, of what is right and wrong, worthy and unworthy, 
wise or foolish. If there de any question, there is little 
hope for boat or crew. The right man is put at the 
helm ; every available hand is set to the oars; the sick 
are tended, and the vicious restrained, at once, and de- 
cisively ; or if not, the end is near. 

Now, the circumstances of every associated group of 
human society, contending bravely for national honours, 
and felicity of life, differ only from those thus supposed, 
in the greater, instead of less, necessity for the estiblish- < 
ment of restraining law. There is no point of difference 
in the difficulties to be met, nor in the rights reciprocally 
to be exercised. Vice and indolence are not less, but 
more, injurious ina nation than in a boat’s company ; 
the modes in which they affect the interests of worthy 
persona being far more complex, and more easily con: 
cealed. The right of restraint, vested in those who la“ 
dour, over those who would impede their labour, is as ab- 
solute in the large as in the emall society; the equal 
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person to propose depriving them. This great difference 
in final condition involves necessarily much complexity in 
the system and application of general laws; but it in no 
wise abroyates—on the contrary, it renders yet more 
imperative,—the necessity for the firm ordinance of such 
laws, which, marking the due limits of independent 
agency, may enable it to exist in fall energy, not only 
without becoming injurieus, but so as more variously and 
perfectly to promote the entire interests of the common-, 
wealth. 

I will address myself, therefore, in my next letter, ta 
the statement of some of these necessary laws. 
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by them to a superior State officer. These records, laid 
up in public offices, would soon furnish indications of the 
+fam lies whom it would be advantageous to the nation tu 
advance in position, or distinguish with honour, and aid 
by such reward as it should be the object of every Gov 
ernment to distribute no less punctually, and far more 
frankly, than it distributes punishment (compare Jfu 
nera Pulveris, Essay IV.,in paragraph on Critic Law), 
while the mere fact of permanent record being kept of 
every event of importance, whether disgraceful or worthy 
of praise, in each family, would of itself be a deterrent 
from crime, and a stimulant to well-deserving conduct, far 
beyond mere punishment or reward. 

Nor need you think that there would be anything in 
such a system un-English, or tending to espionage. No 
uninvited visits should ever be made in any house, unless 
law had been violated; nothing recorded, against its 
will, of any family, but what was inevitably known of 
its publicly visible conduct, and the results of that con- 
dnet. What else was written should be only by the 
desire, and from the communications, of its head. And 
in a little while it would come to be felt that the true 
history of a nation was indeed not of its wars, but of its 
households; and the desire of men would rather be to 
obtain some conspicuous place in these honourable 
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assets by a hundred pounds shonld be forthwith declared 
bankropt. And I will anticipate what I have to say in 
succeeding letters ao far as to tell you that I would have 
this condition extend to every firm in the country, large 
or small, and of whatever rank in business. And thus 
yon perveive, my friend, I shall not have to trouble you 
or myself much with deliberations respecting commercial 
“panica” nor to propose legislative cures for them, by 
any laxatives or pungatives of paper currency, or any 
other change of pucuniary diet. 
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? iby education—not the education of the intellect only, 
which is, on some men, wasted, and for others mischie- 
vous; but education of the heart, which is alike good and 
necessary for all, So, on this matter, I will try to say 
one or two things of which the silence has kept my own 
neart heavy this many a day, in my next letter. 
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willbe a very awkward state of things indeed (since we 
ean by no means get on without tailoring and shoemak- 

ing) and one to be meditated upon very seriously in next 

letter, 

P§—Thank you for sending me your friend’s letter 
shout Gustave Doré; he is wrong, however, in thinking 
there is any good in those illustrations of Elaine, I had 
intended to speak of them afterwards, for it is to my 
mind quite as significant—almost as awful—a sign of 
what is going on in the midst of us, that our great Eng- 
lish poet should have suffered his work to be thus con- 
taminated, as that the lower Evangelicals, never notable 
for sense in the arts, should have got their Bibles dishon- 
oured. Those Elaine illustrations are just as impure as 
anything else that Doré has done; but they are also 
vapid, and without any one merit whatever in point of 
art. Tho illustrations to the Contes Drolatiques aro full 
of power and invention; but those to Elaine are merely 
and simply stupid; theatrical bétises, with the taint of 
the charnel-house on them besides. 


Letter 12. 
The Relations of Education to Position in Lifo. 
April 8, 1807. 
I ax not quite sure that you will feel the awkwardness 
of the dilemma I got into at the end of last letter, as 
much as I do myself. You working men have been 


erowing and peacocking at such a rate lately; and set- 
ting yourselves forth so confidently for the cream of 
society, and the top of the world, that perhaps you will 
not anticipate any of the difficulties which suggest them- 
selves to a thorough-bred Tory and Conservative, like me, 











knowledge or acquirements inconsistent with the course 
ness, or disturbing the monotony, of their vulgar vccup4 
tion, And by their labour in this contracted state of minh 
we superior beings are to be maintained; and always tc "> 
curtsied to by the properly ignorant little girls, and capo 
by the properly ignorant little boys, whenever we pass by7* 

Mind, I do not say that this is not the right state oF 
things. Only, if it be, you need not be so over-particula— 
about the slave-trade, it seems to me. What is the ne* 
of arguing so pertinaciously that a black’s skull will hol 
as much as a white’s, when you a declaring in the same= 
breath that a white’s skull must 10¢ hold as much as it4 
can, or it will be the worse for him? It does not appear~ 
to mo at all a profound state of slavery to be whipped— 
into doing » piece of low work that I don’t like; but 
it is a very profound state of slavery, to be kept, my- 
self, low in the forehead, that I may not dislike low 
work, 

You sce, my friend, the dilemma is really an awkward 


one, whichever way you look at it. But, what is still 
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Letter 18. 


Neharmful Effects of Servile Employments—The pos 
te Practice and Exhibition of sincere Humility by 
Pdigious Persons. 

Aprit 7, 1887. 
| Tnave been waiting these three days to know what 

Ym would say to my last questions; and ‘now you send 

%e two pamphlets of Combe’s to read! I never read 

uything in epring-time (except the Ai, Ai, on the “san- 

ftine flower inscribed with woe”); and besides if, as I 

fither from your letter, Combe thinks that among well- 

éducated boys there would be a per-centage constitution- 
ily inclined to be cobblers, or looking forward with 
tnetion to establishment in the oil and tallow line, or 
fretting themselves for a flunkey’s uniform, nothing that 
he could say would make me agree with him. I know, as 
¥ell as he does, the unconquerable differences in the clay 
of the human creature: and I know that, in the outset, 
whatever system of education you adopted, a large nam- 
ber of children could be made nothing of, and woild 
necessarily fall out of the ranks, and supply candidates 
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enough for degradation to common mechanical business. 
but this enormous difference in bodily and mental capac 
ity has been mainly brought about by difference in ocea- 
> pation, and by direct mal-treatment; and in a few 
generations, if the poor were cared for, their marriage# 
looked after, and sanitary law enforced, a beautiful typ? 
of face and form, and a high intelligence, would become 
all but universal, in a climate like this of England. Even 
as it is, the marvel is always to me, how the race resists, 
at least in its childhood, influences of ill-regulated birth, 
poisoned food, poisoned air, and soul, neglect. I often 
see faces of children, as I walk through the black district 
of St. Giles's (lying, as it does, just between my own 
house and the British Museum), which, through all their 
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give to the orphans, if it does not degrade them, at Ienat 
Afllicts, coming, not through their father’s hand, its honest 
earnings, but from etrangers, 

Observe farther, whatever help the orphans may rm 
esive, will not be from the public at all, It will not ba 
from those who profited by thoir father’s labours; it will 
be chiefly from his fellow-labourors; or from porsone 
whose moncy would have been beneficially «pent in other 
directions, from whence it ia drawn away to this noedl, 
which ought never to have occurred—while those who 
waste their money without doing any service to the 
public, will nerer contribute one furthing to this dietres, 

Now it is this double fault in the help—that {t comes 
too lute, and that the bunfen of it falls wholly on those 
who ought lost to bo charged with it, which would be 
veorrected by that institution of uvermers of which I spoke 
@ you fn the twelfth of these Jutters, saying, you ro 
et that they were to have farther legal powers, 
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patriotism of Cruikshank, and my mach more than dis 
respect for the Jamaica Committee, than that I should seo | 
the Alps this yoar, or get my casay finished next spring; 
but I tell you the fact, because I want you to fecl how, in 
thus leaving their men of worth to be assisted or dofonded 
only by those who deeply care for them, the public more 
or less cripple, to their own ultimate disadvantage, just 
the people who could serve them in other ways; while 
the speculators and moncy-seckers, who are only making 
their profit ont of the said public, of course take no part | 
in the help of anybody. And even if the willing bearers | 
could sustain the burden anywise adequately, none of us 
would complain; bat I am certain there is no man, 
whatover his fortune, who is now engaged fn any earnest 
offices of kindness to these sufferers, expecially of the 
middle claas, among his acquaintance, who will not bear 
me witness that for one we can reli¢ve, we must leave 
three to perish. I have left threo, myzelf, in tho first 
throe months of this year, One was the artist Paul Gray, 
for whom an appeal was made to me for funds to assist 
him in going abroad out of the bitter English winter. 
T had not the meang by me, and he died a week after: 
wards. Another case was that of a widow whose hna- 
band had committed suicide, for whom application war 
‘made to mo at the same time; and the third was » per 
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| 
to such modifications in detail ss local elreumata 


characters would render expedient, these follo: 
jaws such a8 a prudent nation would institute r 
ite marriages. Permission to marry ehould be t) 
held in sight of its youth during the entire late 
the course of thelr education; and it should bey 
the national attestation that the firat portion of 
had been rightfully fulfilled. It should not be 
without earnest and conaistent effort, though | 
the reach of all who were willing to make such —2 
‘the granting of it should be a public testimony to. 
that the youth or maid to whom it was given h 
within their proper sphere, a modest and virtaous 
Iud ‘attained such alll in their proper handicraft 
arts of houschold economy, aa might give well 
expectations of their being able honourably to. 
and teach their children. i} 
No girl should: receive her permission to ma 
Mer 17th birthday, nor any youth before his 21 
should be a point of eomewhat dietinguished he 
both sexes to gain their permission of marriage iy, 
and 22d year; and a recognized disgrace nop 
#iined it at least before the close of their Q1st, 
1 do not moan that they should in any wise Haste 
marriage; but only that they should hold it a) 
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139 
tnd peace in heart, could by no other laws be so swiftly 
weared, I confess with much dispeace of heart, that both 


juties and happiness have at this day become, in Eng. 
nad, “ roman‘ ie impose bilities.” 
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kinds of transport—{by merchant shipping, ete.)—and 
the conditions of menial service. 

It will facilitate the examination of these if we put 
them for the moment aside, and pass to the other division 
of our dilemma, the question, namely, what kind of lives 
our gentlemen and ladies are to live, for whom all this 
hard work is to be done. 
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secondly, whether, if by any other mode of distribution 
and relative ethical laws, you can raise their character, 
while you diminish their numbers, such sacrifice should 
be mado, and to what extent? I think it will be better, 
for clearness sake, to end this letter with the putting of 
these two queries in their decisive form, and to reserve 
suggestions of answer for my next. 
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facts about rent, I would ask him as one of the leading 
members of the Jamaica Committee, which is the greater 
crime, boldly to sign warrant for the sudden death ot 
one man, known to be an agitator, in the immediate 
outbreak of such agitation, or by equivocation in a 
«ientific work, to sign warrants for the deaths of thon- 
sands of men in slow misery, for fear of an agitation 
which has not begun; and if begun, would be carried 
on by debate, not by the sword? 


tebe and fireballs! Let the upper classes speak the trath about 

themselves boldly, and they will know how to defend themselves 

tetemly. It is equivocation in principle, and dereliction from duty, 

‘hich melt at last into tears in a mob’s presence.—(Deo. 16th, 1867.) 
8 
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day of Paradise, to “Dress it and to keep it” And 
that will always be the song of perfectly accomplished 
Liberty, in her industry, and rest, and shelter from 
troubled thoughts in the calm of the fields, and gaining, 
by migration, the long summer's day from the shortening 
twilight :— 

‘Where the bee sucks, there suck I; 

In 8 cowslip’s bell I lie; 

There I couch when owls do cry. 

On the bat's back I do fly 

After summer merrily; 

Merrily, merrily, shall I live now 

‘Under the blossom that hangs on the bough, 
And the security of this treasure to all the poor, and not 
the ravage of it down the valleys of the Shenandoah, is 
indeed the true warrior’s work. But, that they may be 
able to restrain vice rightly, soldiers must themselves be 
first in virtue; and that they may be able to compel 
labour sternly, they must themselves be first in toil, and 
their spears, like Jonatian’s at Beth-aven, enlighteners 
of the eyes, 
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“And He went into the temple, and cegan to cast 
wat them that sold therein, and them that bought. And 
He taught daily in the temple.” 
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farmers to 4,000 (202,204), English aoldie:s and . O's ro 


changed the ebnos into order, Again, the schoolmesters alec 
giren (not yet in England, says. C.). Again, the une he made 
15,0008 surplus in Brandenburg ; how it was applied to better his 
ttelf of masters, To me, the Vol. VL is ono of the wiseat pisces of 
modern thonght im our language. 1 only wish I nd either your 
power, 0. Kingsley, Maurice, or some such able por-genuralsltip, to 
Mlustrate and show ferth all the wise touching em law, government, 
and social life T see in it, and ebining like n star through al its pagew. 
I fel also the truth of all you have writtes, and will do all Tcan to 
make such mon or women that caro for auch thoughts, soe it, or 
read [t Tam copying the lottera as fat and sa woll ak 1 eas, aed, 
‘will use my utmost eadearour to have them done that justice to they 


merit, 
"Yours traly, 
* “Tnoxas Drxow," 



















APPENDIX 2. 
Pogo 33.—Zyfeet of Modern Entertainments on the Mind of 


Taw lotter of the Times correspondent rofurred to. 
account of one of the most singular enses of depravity ever bi 
before s criminal court; but it is unnecesary to bring any 
otails under the rondor’s attention, for nearly every other 
of our jourzals has of late contained some instances of 
fore enthought of, and, it might hare seemed, impossitile to 
ity. Tho connection of these with the modern lore of, 
tho sensation norel and drama may not be generally 
bub it Is direct and constant; all furious purmit of plensnre 
‘setual desire of horror and delight in death I entered 
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“And let all masters be bound to give their men a choice betwenn 
‘an order for that quantity of food and lodging, or such wages an the 
market may offer for that number of hours’ work. 

“ Proper laws for the maintenance of families would require further 
concession—but, in the outset, let but this law of wages be estab- 
lished, and if then we have any more strikes you inay denounce there 
without one word of remonstrance either from seuse or sensibility. 

“Tam, Sir, 
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PREFACE. 





‘Tue four following essays were published eighteen montha 
ago in the Cornhill Magazine, and were reprobated in a vio- 
lent manner, as far as I could hear, by most of the readers 
they met with. 

Not a whit the less, I believe them to be the’ best, that is 
to say, the truest, rightest-worded, and most. serviceable 
things I have ever written; and the last of them, having 
had especial pains spent on it, is probably the best I shall 
ever write. 

“This,” the reader may reply, “it might be, yet not 
therefore well written.” Which, in no mock humility, 
admitting, I yet rest satisfied with the work, though with 
nothing else that I have done; and purposing shortly to 
follow out the subjects opened in these papers, as I may 
find leisure, I wish the introductory statements to be with- 
in the reach of any one who may care to refer to them. 
So I republish the essays as they appeared. One word 
only is changed, correcting the estimate of a weight; and 
no word is added. 2 

Although, however, I find nothing to modify in these 
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Suppose the subject of inquiry, instead of being House 
law (Ozkonomia), had been Star-law (Astronomia), and that, 
ignoring distinction between stars fixed and wandering, as 
here between wealth radiant and wealth reflective, the 
writer had begun thus: “Every one has a notion, suffi- 
ciently correct for common purposes, of what is meant by 
stars. Metaphysical nicety in the definition of a star is not 
the object of this treatise ;”—the cssay so opencd might 
yet have been far more true in its final statements, and a 
thousand-fold more serviceable to the navigator, than any 
treatise on wealth, which founds its conclusions on tho 
popular conception of wealth, can ever become to the 


economist. 


Tt was, therefore, the first object of these following 
papers to give an accurate and stable definition of wealth. 
Their second object was/to show that the acquisition of 
wealth was finally possible only under certain moral con- 
ditions of society, of which quite the first was.a belief in 
the existence and even, for practical purposes, in the attain- 
ability of honesty. | 

Without venturing to pronounce—since on such a matter 
human judgment is by no means conclusive—what is, or 
is not, the noblest of God's works, we may yet admit so 
much of Pope's assertion as that an honest man is among 
His best works presently visible, and, as things stand, a 
somewhat rare one; but not an incredible or miraculous 

ry 
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minable every year :—that, being found incapable of work 
throagh ignorance, they should be taught, or being found 
incapable of work through sickness, should be tended; but 
that being found objecting to-work, they should be set, 
under compulsion of the strictest nature, to the more pain- 
fal and degrading forms of necessary toil, especially to that 
in mines and other places of danger (such danger being, 
however, diminished to the utmost by careful regulation 
and discipline) and the duc wages of such work be retain- 
ed—cost of compulsion first abstracted—to be at the work- 
man’s command, so soon as he has come to sounder mind 
respecting the laws of employment. 

4. Lastly,—that for the old and destitute, comfort and 
home should be provided; which provision, when misfor- 
tane had been by the working of such a system sifted ‘from 
guilt, would be honourable instead of disgraceful to the 
receiver. For (I repeat this passage out of my Political 
Economy of Art, to which the reader is referred for farther 
detail *) “a labourer serves bis country with his spade, just 
as a man in the middle ranks of life serves it with sword, 
pen, of lancet. If the service be less, and, therefore, the 
wages during health less, then the reward when health is 
broken may be less, but not less honourable; and it ought 
to Fe quite as natural and straightforward a matter for a 
labourer to take his pension from his parish, because he 
has deserved well of his parish, as for a man in higher rank 


* Addenda, p. 102. 
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ESSAY 'L 
THE ROOTS OF HONOUR. 


Axona the delosions which at different periods have pow 
sessed themselves of the minds of large masses of the human 
Tace, perhaps the most curious—certainly the least creditable 
—is the modern soi-disant science of political economy, 
based on the idea that an advantageous code of social action 
may be determined irfespectively of the influence of social 
affection. 

Of course, as in the instances of alchemy, astrology, witch- 
craft, and other such popular creeds, political economy has a 
plausible idea at the root of it. “The social affections,” says 
the economist, “are accidental and disturbing clements in 
buman nature; but avarice and the desire of progress are 
constant elements.. Let us eliminate the inconstants, and, 
considering the human being merely as a covetous machine, 
examine by what laws of labour, purchase, and sale, the 
greatest scoumulative result in wealth is attainable. Those 
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gymmastics which assumed that men had no skeletons. It 
might be shown, on that supposition, that it would be 
advantageous to roll the students up into pellets, flatten 
them into cakes, or stretch them into cables; and that 
when these results were effected, the re-insertion of the 
skeleton would be attended with various inconveniences to 
their constitution. The reasoning might be admirable, the 
conclusions true, and the science deficient only in applica 
bility. Modern political economy stands on a precisely 
similar basis, Assuming, not that the human being has 
no skeleton, but that it is all skeleton, it founds an ossi- 
fiant theory of progress on this negation of a soul; and 
having shown the utmost that may be made of bones, and 
constructed a number of interesting geometrical figures 
with death’s-heads and humeri, successfully proves the 
inconvenience of the reappearance of a soul among these 
corpuscular structnres. Ido not deny the truth of this 
theory: I simply deny its applicability to the present phase 
of the world. 

‘This inapplicability has been curiously manifested during 
the embarrassment caused by the late strikes of our work- 
men. Here ocours one of the simplest cases, in a per- 
tinent and positive form, of the first vital problem which 
political economy has to deal with (the relation between 
employer and employed); and at a severe crisis, when 
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man is allowed to offer his work at half-price, and either 
take the place of the good, or force him by his competition 
to work for an inadequate sum. 

This equality of wages, then, being the first object towards 
which we have to discover the directest available road; the 
second is, as above stated, that of maintaining constant 
nambers of workmen in employment, whatever may be the 
accidental demand for the article they produce. 

I believe the sudden and extensive inequalities of demand 
which necessarily arise in the mercantile operations of an 
active nation, constitute the only essential difficulty which 
has to be overcome in a just organization of labour. The 
subject opens into too many branches to admit of being 
investigated in a paper of this kind; but the following gene- 
ral facts bearing on it may be noted. 

‘Tho wages which enable any workman to live are neces- 
sarily higher, if his work is liable to intermission, than if it 
is assured and continuous; and however severe the struggle 
for work may become, the general law will always hold, that 
men must get more daily pay if, on the average, they can 
oniy calculate on work three days a week, than they would 
require if they were sure of work six days a week. Sup- 
posing that a man cannot live on less than a shilling a day, 
his seven shillings he must get, either for three days’ violent 
work, or six days’ deliberate work. The tendenoy of all 
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In the case of a physician, the ground of the honour we 
render him is clearer still. Whatever his science, we should 
shrink from him in horror if we found him regard his patients 
merely as subjects to experiment upon; much more, if we 
found that, receiving bribes from persons interested in their 
deaths, he was using his best skill to give poison in the mask 
of medicine. 

Finally, the principle holds with utmost clearness as it 
respects clergymen. No goodness of disposition will excuse 
want of ecience in a physician or of shrewdness in an advo 
cate; but a clergyman, even though his power of intellect be j 
amall, is respected on the presumed ground of his unselfish: / 
ness and serviceableness. 

Now there can be no question but that the tact, foresight, 
decision, and other mental powers, required for the success- 
ful management of a large mercantile concern, if not such as 
could be compared with those of a great lawyer, general, or 
divine, would at least. match the general conditions of mind 
Fequired in the subordinate officers of a ship, or of a regiment, 
or in the curate of a country parish. If, therefore, all the 
efficient members of the so-called liberal professions are still, 
somehow, in public cstimate of honour, preferred before the 
head of a commercial firm, the reason must lie deeper than in 
the measurement of their several powers of mind. 

And the essential reason for such preference will be found 
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businesses of talking to ‘men, or slaying them ; that, in true 
commerce, as in true preaching, or true fighting, it is neces- 
sary to admit the idea of occasional voluntary loss ;—that 
sixpences have to be lost, as well as lives, under a sense of 
duty ; that the market may have its martyrdoms as well as 
the pulpit ; and trade its heroisms, as well as war. 

May have—in the final issue, must have—and only has not 
had yet, because men of hervic temper have always been mis- 
guided in their youth into other fields, not recognizing what 
is in our days, perhaps, the most important of all fields; 80 
that, while many a zealous person loses his life in trying to 
teach the form of a gospel, very few will lose a hundred 
pounds in showing the practice of one. 

The fact is, that people never have had clearly explained 
to them the true functions of a merchant with respect to 
other people. I should like the reader to be very clear about 
this. . 

Five great intellectual professions, relating to daily neces- 
sities of life, have hitherto existed—tbree exist necessarily, 
in every civilized nation: 

‘The Soldier’s profession is to defend it. 

The Pastor’s, to teach it. 

The Physician’s, to keep it in health. 

‘The Lawyer's, to enforce justice in it. 

‘The Merchant's, to provide for it. 
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root the qualities of the thing he deals in, and the means of 
obtaining or producing it; and he has to apply all his saga- 
city and energy to the producing or obtaining it in perfect 
state, and distributing it at the cheapest possible price where 
it is most needed. 

And because the production or obtaining of any commo- 
dity involves necessarily the agency of many lives and hands, 
the merchant becomes in the course of his business the mas- 
ter and governor of large masses of men in a more direct, 
though less confessed way, than a military officer or pastor ; 
a0 that on him fall, in great part, the responsibility for the 
kind of life they lend: and it becomes his duty, not only to 
be always considering how to produce what he sells in the 
purest and cheapest forms, but how to make the various 
employments involved in the production, or transference of 
it, most beneficial to the men employed. 

And a8 into these two functions, requiring for their right 
exercise the highest intelligence, as well as patience, kind- 
ness, and tact, the merchant is bound to put all his energy, so 
for their just discharge he is bound, as soldier or physician is 
bound, to give up, if need be, his life, in such way as may be 
demanded of him. Two main points he has in his providing 

/fanction to maintain : first, his engagements (fhithfulness to 
engagements being the real root of all possibilities in com- 
merce); and, secondly, the perfectness and parity of the 
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to national destruction. Respecting the modes and forms 
of destruction to which they lead, and, on the other hand, 
respecting the farther practical working of true polity, I 
hope'to reason farther in a following paper. 








- ESSAY IL 
THE VEINS OF WEALTH 


Tar answer which would be made by any ordinary political 


economist to the statements contained in the preceding 





paper, is in few words as follows :— 

“It is indeed true that certain advantages of a general 
nature may be obtained by the development of social affvc- 
tions. But political economists never professed, nor profess, 
to take advantages of a general nature into consideration, 
Our science is simply the science of getting rich, So tar 
from being a fallacious or visionary one, it is found by 
experience to be practically effective. Persons who follow 
its precepts do actually become rich, and persons who dis- 
obey them become poor. Every capitalist of Europe has 
acquired his fortune by following the known laws of our sci- 
ence, and increases his capital daily by an adherence to them. 
It is vain to bring forward tricks of logic, against the force 
of accomplished facts. Every man of business knows by 
experience how money is made, and how it is lost.’” 

Pardon me. Men of business do indeed know how they 
themselves made their money, or how, on occasion, they lost 
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rot, for he cannot consume them. He can eat no moie than 
another man could eat, and wear no more than another man 
eoald wear. He must lead a life of severe and common 
labour to procure even ordinary comforts; he will be ulti- 
mately unable to keep either houses in repair, or fields in 
ealtivation; and forced to content himsclf with a poor man’s 
portion of cottage and garden, in the midst of a desert of 
waste land, trampled by wild cattle, and encumbered by ruins 
of palaces, which he will hardly mock at himself by calling 
“his own.” 

The most covetous of mankind would, with small exulta- 
tion, I presume, accept riches of this kind on these terms, 
What is really desired, under the name of riches, is, essen- 
“Gally, power over men; in its simplest sense, the power 


of obtaining for our own advantage the labour of servant, 





tradesman, and artist; in wider sense, authority of dir 
large masses of the nation to various ends (good, trivial, or 
hurtful, according to the mind of the rich person). And this 
power of wealth of course is greater or less in direct propor 





ting 


tion to the poverty of the men over whom it is exercised, 
and in inverse proportion to the number of persons who are 
@s rich as ourselves, and who are ready to give the same 
price for an article of which the supply is limited. If the 
musician is poor, bo will sing for small pay, as long as there 
is only one person who can pay him; but if there be two 
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selves obliged to separate in order to farm different pieces 
of land at some distance from each other along the coast; 
each estate furnishing a distinct kind of produce, and each 
more or less in need of the material raised on the other. 
Suppose that the third man, in order to save the time of 
all three, undertakes simply to superintend the transference 
of commodities from one farm to the other; on condition 
of receiving some sufficiently remunerative share of every 
parcel of goods conveyed, or of some other parcel received 
in exchange for it. 

If this carrier or messenger always brings to each estate, 
from the other, what is chiefly wanted, at the right time, 
the operations of the two farmers will gu on prosperously, 
and the largest possible result in produce, or wealth, will 
be attained by the little community. But suppose no inter- 
course between the land owners is possible, except through 
the travelling agent; and that, after a time, this agent, 
watching the course of each man’s agriculture, keeps back 
the articles with which be has been entrusted until there 
comes a period of extreme necessity for them, on one side 
or other, and then exacts in exchange for them all. that 
the distressed farmer can spare of other kinds of produce; 
it is easy to see that by ingeniously watching his oppor- 
tunities, he might possess himself regnlarly of the greater 
part of the superfluous produce of the two estates, and at 
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of Golconda may yet stiffen the housings of the charger, 
and flash from the turban of the slave, she, as a Christian 
mother, may at last attain to the virtues and the treasures 
of a Heathen one, and be able to lead forth her Sons, 
ying, — 

“These are wx Jewels.” 








ESSAY IL 


QUI JUDICATIS TERRAM. 


Some centuries before the Christian era, a Jew merchant 
largely engaged in business on the Gold Coast, and report 
ed to have made one of the largest fortunes of his time 
(held also in repute for much practical sagatity), left among. 
his ledgers some general maxims concerning wealth, which 
have been preserved, strangely enough, even to our own 
days. They were held in considerable respect by the most 
active traders of the middle ages, especially by the Vene- 
tiaps, who oven went so far in their admiration as to place 
a statue of the old Jew on the angle of one of their prin- 
cipal public buildings. Of late years these writings have 
fallen into disrepute, being opposed in every particular to 
the spirit of modern commerce. Nevertheless I shall repro- 
duce a passage or two from them here, partly because they 
may interest the reader by their novelty; and chiefly 
‘because they will show him that it is possible for a very 
practical and acquisitive tradesman to hold, through a not 
unsuccessful career, that principle of distinction between 
wellgotten and ill-gotten wealth, which, partially insisted 
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anwisely fond—vainly faithful, unless primarily they are just ; 
and the mistake of the beat men through generation after 
generation, has been that great one of thinking to help uw 
poor by almegiving, and by preaching of patience or of hope. 
and by every other means, emollient or consolatory, except 
the one thing which God orders for them, justice. But this 
justice, with its accompanying holiness or helpfulness, being 
even by the best men denied in its trial time, is by the mass 
of men hated wherever it appears: so that, when the choice 
was one day fairly put to them, they denied the Helpful One 
and the Just;* and desired a murderer, sedition-raiser, and 
robber, to be granted to them ;—the murderer instead of the 
Lord of Life, the sedition-raiscr instead of the Prince of 
Peace, and the robber instead of the Just Judge of all the 
world. 

I have just spoken of the flowing of streains to the sca as 
& partial image of the action of wealth. In one respect it is 


not a partial, but a perfect image. The popular economist 


thinks himself wise in having discovered that wealth, or the i 


forms of property in general, must go where they are ‘ 


required; that where demand is, supply must follow. Ie | 


farther declares that this course of demand and supply cannot 
be forbidden by human laws, Precisely in the same scnye, 

* In another place written with tho samo meaning, “Just, ani having 
salvation.” 
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sight of even by those who are ready enough to apply to 
themselves passages in which Christian men are spoken of as 
called to be “saints” (i.e. to helpful or healing functions) , 
and “chosen to be kings” (ie. to knowing or directing 
fanctions) ; the true meaning of these titles having been long 
lost through the pretences of unhelpful and unable persons 
to saintly and kingly character; favo through the once 
popular idea that both the sanctity and royalty are to consist 
in wearing long robes and high crowns, instead of in mercy 
and judgment ; whereas all true sanctity is saving power, a8 
all true royalty is ruling power; and injustice is part and 
parcel of the denial of such power, which “makes men as 
the creeping things, ax the fishes of the sea, that have no 
ruler over them.” * J 

Absolute justice is indeed no more attainable than absolute 
truth; but the righteous man is distinguished from the 


unrighteous by his desire and hope of justice, as the true 


plated as functions wholly peculiar to the lawyor. Possibly, the more our 
‘standing armice, whether of soldiors, pastors, or legislators (the generic term 
“pastor” including all teachers, and the genoric term “lawyer” including 
takers as well as intorpretora of law), can be superseded by the force of 
ational herolsm, wisdom, and honesty, the better it may be for the nation 

© It being tho privilege of the Ashes, as it is of rata and wolves, to live 
by the laws of demand and supply; but the distinctiox of humanity, to Hive 
by thoee of rignt, 
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the person who advances the labour, so that the typical 
form of bargain will be: If you give me an hour to-day, 
I will give you an hour and five minutes on demand. If 
you give me a pound of bread today, I will give you 
seventeen ounces on demand, and so on, All that it is neces- 
sary for the reader to note is, that the amount returned ig| a 
at least in equity not to be less than the amount given. 

‘The abstract idea, then, of just or due wages, as respec! 
the labourer, is that they will consist in a sum of money 
which will at any time procure for him at least as much labour 
as he has given, rather more than less, And this equity or 
justice of payment is, observe, wholly independent of any 
reference to the number of men who are willing to do the 
work, I wanta horseshoe for my horse. ‘Twenty smiths, or 
twenty thousand smiths, may be ready to forge it; their 
number does not in one atom’s weight affect the question of 
the equitable payment of the one who does forge it. It costs 
him a quarter of an hour of his life, and so much kill and 
strength of arm to make that horseshoe for me. Then at 
some future time I am bound in equity to give a quarter of 
an hour, and some minutes more, of my life (or of some other 
person’s at my disposal), and also as much strength of arm - 
and skill, and a little more, in making or doing what the 
smith may have need of. 

Such being the abstract theory of just remunerative pay: 
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{even approximate) of the proper wages of any given labour 
in terms of a currency, matter of considerable complexity. 
But they do not affect the principle of exchange. The worth 
of the work may not be easily known; but it has a worth, 
just as fixed and real as the specific gravity of a substance, 
though such specific gravity may not be easily ascertainable 


was possible that Mr. Mill should have followed the true clue so far as to 
write,—“‘No limit can be sot to the importance—even in a purely productive 
and material point of view—of mere thought,” without eceing that it was 
logically necessary to ada also, “‘and of mere feeling.” And this the more, 
bocause in bis first definition of labour ho includes in the idea of it “all 
foclings of a disagreeable kind connected with tho omployment of one's 
thoughts in a particular occupstion.” True; but why not also, “feelings 
of an agreeable kind?” It can hardly be supposed that the feelings which 
retard labour are more essentially a part of the labour than those which 
accelerate it, The first are paid for as pain, the second as power. The) 
workman is merely indemnified for the first; but the second both producd 
part of the exchangeable value of the work, and materially increase ita 
actual quantity. 

“Fritz is with ua, He ia worth fifty thousand men.” Truly, » large 
‘addition to the material force ;—consisting, however, be it observed, not 
more in operations carried on in Fritz’s head, than in operations carried on 
in his armies’ heart, “No limit can be sot to the importance of mere 
thought” Perhaps not! Nay, suppose some day it should turn out thet 
“more” thought waa in itself » recommendable object of production, and 
‘that all Material production was only a step towards this m-re precious 
[immaterial ono? 
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labour to have been ascertained, Ict us examine the first 
results of just atid unjust payment, when in favour of the 
purebaser or employer; i. ¢. when two men are ready to 
do the work, and only one wants to have it done. 

The unjust purchaser forces the two to bid against each 
other till he has reduced their demand to its lowest terms. 
Let us assume that the lowest bidder offers to do the work 
at half its just price. 7 

‘The purchaser employs him, and docs not employ the 
other. The first or apparent result is, therefore, that one 
of the two men is left out of employ, or to starvation, just 
as definitely as by the just procedure of giving fair price 
to the best workman. The various writers who endeavoured 
to invalidate the positions of my first paper never saw this, 
and assumed that the unjust hirer employed bth. He employs 
both no more than the just hirer. The only difference (in 
the outset) is that the just man pays sufficiently, the unjust 
man insufficiently, for the labour of the single person employed. 

I say, “in the outset;” for this first or apparent differ- 
ence is not the actual difference. By the unjust procedure, 
half the proper price of the work is left in the hands of 
the employer. This enables him to hire another man at 
the same unjust rate, on some other kind of work; and 
the final result is that he has two men working for him at 
half price, and two are out of employ. 
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justice in this matter is therefore to diminish the power 
of wealth, in the hands of one individual, over masses of 
men, and to distribute it through a chain of men. The 
sotual powor exerted ‘by the wealth is the same in both 
cases; but by injustice it is put all in one man’s hands, sof J 
that he directs at once and with equal force the labour of 
a circle of men about him; by the just procedure, he is 
permitted to touch the nearest only, through whom, witb 
diminished force, modified by new minds, the energy of 
the wealth passes on to others, and so till it exhausta 
itself. 

The immediate operation of justice in this respect is there- 
fore to diminish the power of wealth, first in acquisition 
of luxury, and, secondly, in exercise of moral influence. 
The employer cannot concentrate so multitudinous labour 
‘on his ‘own interests, nor can he subdue so multitudinons 
mind to his own will. But the secondary operation of 
justice is not less important. The insufficient payment of 
the group of men working for one, places each under a 
maximum of difficulty in rising above his position. The 
tendency of the system is to check advancement. But the 
sufficient or just payment, distributed through a descending 
series of offices or grades of labour,* gives each subordinated 


* Tam sorry to lose time by answering, however curtly, the equivo: 


cations of the writers who sought to obscure the instanoes given of 
: v 





or sooroxnis weneAa cd 


‘aay sometimes appear to interfere with it, but all branch 
from it. For instance, considerable agitation is often,caused 
in the minds of the lower classes when they discover the 
share which they nominally, and, to all appearance, actually, 
pay out of their wages in taxation (I believe thirty-five or 
forty per oent.). This sounds very grievous; but in reality 
the labourer docs not pay it, but his employer. If the 
workman had not to pay it, his wages would be less by 
just that sum: competition would still reduce them to the 
lowest rate at which life was possible. Similarly the lower 
orders agitated for the repeal of the corn laws,* thinking 


© T have te acknowlodge an interesting communication on the subject 
of free trade from Paisley (for e short letter from “A Well-wisher” at 
——, my thanks are yet more due). But the Scottish writer will, I fear, 
te disagrocably surprised to hoar, that I'am, and alwa 
ttorly fearless and unscrupulous free-trader. Soven years ago, speaking 
of the various signs of infancy in the European mind (Stones of Venice, 
vol. ii. p. 168), I wroto: “Tho first principles of commerce wore acknow- 
lodged by the English parliament only a few months ago, and in its free 
trade measures, and are still 20 little understood by the million, that ne 
mation dares to abolish its custom-houses.” 

It will be observed that I do not admit even the idea of reciprocity 
Let other nations, if they like, keop their ports shut; every wise nation 
will throw its own open. It is not tho opening them, but » sudden, 
tnconsiderate, and blundcringly experimontal manner of opening them, 
wh'sh does the harm. If you have been protecting a manufacture for 


have been, en 
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wealth they had something in common with those of sucial 
ism, I wish him to know, in accurate terms, one 31 two of 
the main points which I have in view. 

‘Whether socialiom has made more progress among the 
army and navy (where payment is made on my principles), or 
among the manufacturing operatives (who are paid on my 
opponents’ principles), I leave it to those opponents to ascer- 
tain and declare. Whatever their conclusion may be, I think 
it necessary to answer for myself only this: that if there be 


quently than another,that one point is the impossibility of [2 


any one point insisted on throughout my works more fre- / 
Equality. My continual aim has been to show the eternal 
superiority of some men to others, sometimes even of one 
man to all others; and to show also the advisability of 
appointing such persons or person to guide, to lead, or on 
occasion even to compel and subdue, their inferiors, according 
to their own better knowledge and wiser will. My principles 
of Political Economy were all involved in a single phrase 
spoken three years ago at Manchester: “Soldiers of the 
Ploughshare as well as soldiers of the Sword:” and they 
were all summed in a single sentence in the last volume of 
Bodern Paintere— Government and co-operation are in all 
things the Laws of Life; Anarchy and competition the Laws 
of Death.” . 
And with respect to the mode in which these general prin | ” 
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God’s service: and, whenever they speak of riches absolute, 
and poverty absolute, declare woe to the rich, and blessing to 
the poor. Whereupon we forthwith investigate a science of 
‘becoming rich, as the shortest road to national prosperity. 
“Tai Cristian dannerd 'Etidpe, 
Quando «i partiranno i due oollegi, 
ono mt ErEaxo n100o,  Laurno dre.” 
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4D VALOREM, 


Iw the last paper we saw that just payment of labour 
consisted in a sum of money which would approximately 


obtain equivalent Iabour at a futare time: we have now 





to examine the means of obtaining such equivalence. 
Which question involves the definition of Value, Wealth, 
Price, and Produce, 


None of these terms are yet defined so as to be understood 
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wages to additional workpeople.” The effect is stated by 
Mr. Mill to be, that “more food is appropriated t> the con. 
sumption of productive labourers.” : 
Now, I do not ask, though, had I written this paragraph, 
it would surely have been asked of me, What is to become 
of the silversmiths? If they are truly unproductive persons, 
we will acqnicsce in their extinction. And though in another 
part of the same passage, the hardware merchant is supposed 
also to dispense with a number of servants, whose “ food is 
thus set free for productive purposes,” I do not inquire what 
will bo the effect, painful or otherwise, upon the servants, 
of this emancipation of their food. But I very seriously 
inquire why ironware is produce, and silverware is not? 
‘That the merchant consumes the one, and sells the other, 
certainly does not constitute the difference, unless it can be 
shown (which, indeed, I perecive it to be becoming daily 
moré and more the aim of tradesmen to show) that commo- 
dities are made to be sold, and not to be consumed. The 
merchant is an agent of conveyance to the consumer in onv 


case, and is himself the consumer in the other:* but the 


© If Mr. MIN had wished to show the difference in result between 
‘consumption and sal, ho should have represontod the hardware merchant 
as consuming his own goods instead of selling thom; similarly, tho silver 
merchant as consuming his own goods instond of selling them. ind be 
done this, he would have mado his position clearer, though loss tenable; 
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and asgreeableness underlie the exchange value, and must 
be ascertained to exist in the thing, before we can esteem 
& an object of wealth. 

Now, the economical usefulness of a thing depends not 
merely on its own nature, but on the number of people 
who can and will use it. A horse is useless, and therefore 
unsaleable, if no one can ride—a sword if no one can 
strike, and meat, if no one can eat. Thus every material 
utility depends on its relative human capacity. 

Similarly: The agreeableness of a thing depends not 
merely on its own likeableness, but on the number of people 
who can be got to like it. The relative agreoableness, and 
therefore saleableness, of “a pot of the amallest ale,” and 
of “Adonis painted by a running brook,” depends virtually 
on the opinion of Demos, in the shape of Christopher Sly. 
‘That is to say, the agreeablencss of a thing depends on ita 
relative human disposition.* Therefore, political economy, 

'® Those statements sound crude in their brevity; but will be found © 
of tho utmost importance when they are doveloped. Thus, in the above 
instance, economists have never perocived that disposition to buy is a 
wholly mora! element in demand: that is to say, when you give a man 
half-e-crown, it depends on his disposition whether he is rich or poor 
with it—whother he will buy disease, rain, and hatred, or buy health, 
sdvancomont, and domestic love. And thus the agrecableness or exchango 
value of every offered commodity depends on production, not merely of 
the commodity, bat of buyers of it; therofore on the education of buyers 
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merely on a “lave,” is thus seen to depend on a “can.” 
Gladiator’s death, on a “habet;” but soldier’s victory, and 
state’s salvation, on a “qno plurimum posset.” (Liv. VIL. 
6.) And what we reasoned of only as accumulation of 
material, is seen to demand also accumulation of capacity. 

So much for our verb, Next for our adjective. What 
is the meaning of “useful?” 

The inquiry is closely connected with the last. For 
what is capable of use in the hands of some persons, is 
capable, in the hands of others, of the opposite of use, 
called commonly, “from-use or ab-use.” And it depends 
on the person, much more than on the article, whether its 
usefulness or ab-usefulness will be the quality developed in 
it. Thus, wine, which the Greeks, in their Bacchus, made, 
rightly, the type of all passion, and which, when used, 
«cheereth god and man” (that is to say, strengthens both 
the divine life, or reasoning power, and the earthly, or 
carnal power, of man); yet, when abused, becomes “ Dio- 
nusos,” hurtful especially to the divine part of man, or 
reason, And again, the body itself, being equally liable to 
use and to abuse, and, when rightly disciplined, serviceable 
to the State, both for war and labour ;—but when not dis- 
ciplined, or abused, valueless to the State, and capable 
only of continuing the private or single existence of the 
individual (and that but fecbly)—the Greeks called such 
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flew over it: “the curse that goeth forth over all the earth 
upon every one that stealeth and holdeth himself guiltless,” 
instantly followed by the vision of the Great Measure ;—the 
measure “ of the injustice of them in all the earth” (airn 4 


A), with the weight of lead for its lid, 


BSrxia adedv by wih 





and the woman, the spirit of wickedness, within it;—that 
is to say, Wickedness hidden by Dulness, and formalized, 
outwardly, into ponderously established cruelty, “It shall 
be set upon its own base in the land of Babel.”* . 

I have hitherto carefully restricted myself, in speaking 
of exchange, to the use of the term “advantage ;” but that 
term includes two’ ideas; the advantage, namely, of getting 
what we need, and that of getting what we wish for. 
‘Three-fourths of the demands existing in the world are 
romantic; founded on visions, idealisins, hopes, and affeo- 
tions; and the regulation of the purse is, in its essence, 
regulation of the imagination and the heart. Hence, the 
right discussion of the nature of price is a very high 
metaphysical and physical problem; sometimes to be solved 
only in a passionate manner, as by David in his counting 
the price of the water of the well by the gate of Bethlehem; 


but its first conditions are the following:—The price of 


anything is the quantity of labour given by the person 
\ desiring it, in order to obtain possession of it. This price 


* Zech. ¥. 11. See note on tho passage, at page 120. 
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Life is more than the meat. The rich not only refuse food 
to the poor; they refuse wisdom; they refuse virtue; they 
refuse salvation. Ye sheep without shepherd, it is not the 
pasture that has been shut from you, but the presence. 
Meat! perhaps your right to that may be pleadable; but 
other rights have to be pleaded first. Claim your crumbs 
from the table, if you will; but claim them as children, 
not as dogs; claim your right to be fed, but claim more 
loudly your right to be holy, perfect, and pure. 

Strange words to be used of working people: “ What! 
holy; without any long robes nor anointing oils; these 
rough jacketed, rough-worded persons; set to nameless and 
dishonoured service? Perfect !—these, 





ith dim eyes and 
cramped limbs, and slowly wakening minds? Pure—these, 
with sensual desire and grovelling thought; foul of body, 
and coarse of soul?” It may be s03 nevertheless, such as 
they are, they are the holiest, perfectest, purest persons 
folly of the poor that they aro poor, as it is usually a child's fanlt if it 
falls into a pond, and a cripple's weakness that slips at a crossing; 
novertheless, most passers-by would pull tho child out, or help up the 
cripple. Put it at the worst, that all the poor of the world are but 
Aisobediont children, or careless cripples, and that all rich people are 
‘wise and strong, and you will sce at once that neither is the soculist 
right in desiring to make everybody poor, powerless, and foolish as he 
Is himself, nor tho rich man right in leaving the children in the 
mire. 

F oe 
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xxvi ‘PREFACE. 

the habit of which I fell by thinking too loag over parts 
cular passagos, in many and many a solitary walk towards 
the mountains of Bonneville or Annecy. But I novor 
intended the book for anything else than a dictionary of 
reference, and that for earnest resders; who will, I have 
good hope, if they find what they want in it, forgive the 
affectedly curt expressiona, 

‘The Essays, a3 originally published, were, a3 I have just 
stated, four in number. I have now, more conveniently, 
divided the whole into six chapters; and (as I purpose 
throughout this edition of my works) numbered the par 
agrapha ; 

I inseribed the first volume of this series to tho friend 
who aided me in chief sorrow. Let mo inscribe the 
second to the friend and guide who has urged me to all 
thief labour, Tuomas Carnrne 

1 would that somo better meana were in my power of 
showing reverence to the man who alone, of all onr mas- 
tors of literature, hus written, withont thought of himself, 
what he knew it to be needful for the people of his time 
to hear, if the will to hear were in them : whom, therefore, 
8s the timo draws near when his task must be ended, Re- 
publican and Free-thoughted England assaults with tmpa- 


PREFAOE, xxvii 
tient reproach; and out of the abyss of her cowardice in 
policy and dishonour in trade, sets the hacks of her litera- 
ture to speak evil, grateful to her ears, of the Solitary 
Teacher who has asked her to be brave for the help of 
Man, and just, for the love of God. 


Denmark Hut, 
‘35eh Nocember, 18. 
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great thinkers of past ages; and as long as its unscholarly 
and undefined statements are allowed to pass under the 
same name, every word written on the subject by those 
thinkers—and chiefly the words of Plato, Xenophon, 
Cicero and Bacon—imust be nearly useless to mankind. 
The reader must not, therefore, be surprised at the care 
and insistance with which I have retained the literal and 
earliest sense of all important terms used in these papers; 
for a word is uaually well made at the time it f& first 
watited ; its youngest meaning has in it the full strength of 
its youth; subsequent senses are commonly warped or 
weakened; and as all careful thinkers are sure to have 
used their words accurately, the firet condition, in order to 
be able to avail ourselves of their sayings at all, is firm 
definition of terms, 

3. By the “maintenance” of a State is to be understood 
the support of its population in healthy and happy life; 
nod the increase of their numbers, so far as that increase 
is consistent with their happiness. Tt is not the object of 
political economy to increase the nombers of a nation at 
the cost of common health or comfort; nor to increase 
indefinitely the comfort of individuals, by sacrifice of sux 
rounding lives, or possibilities of life. 

4. The assumption which lies at the root of nearly all 
erroneous reasoning on political econamy,—namely, that 
ite object is to accummlate money or exchangeable pro- 
perty,—may be shown in a few words to be without foun- 
dation. For no economist would admit national economy 











—is in like manner neeless to man, un 





and diminishes his life upon the carth, 

9, And neither with respect to things uscful or nseless 
can man’s estimate of them alter their nature. Certain 
substances being good for his food, and others noxious to 
him, what he thinks or wishes respecting them can neither 
change, nor prevent, their power, If he eats corn, he will 
live; if nightshade, he will die. If he produce or make 
good and beautiful things, they will /2e- Create him: (note 
the solemnity and weight of the word); if bad and ugly 
things, they will “corrupt” or “break in pieoes "—that is, 
in the exact degree of their power, Kill him. For every 
hour of labour, however enthusiastic or well intended, 
which be spends for that which is not bread, so much 
possibility of life is lost to him. His fancios, likings, 
beliefs, however brilliant, eager, or obstinate, are of no 
avail if they are set on a false object. Of all that he has 
laboured for, the cternal law of heaven and earth measures: 
out to him for reward, to the utmost atom, that part which 
he onght to have laboured for, and withdraws from him 
{or enforces on him, it may be) inexorably, that part which ~ 
he ought not to have laboured for until, on his summer 
threshing-loor, stunds his heap of corn; little or much, 
tot nceording to his labour, but to his discretion. No 
~“ commercial arrangements,” no painting of surfaces, nor 


a all 
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intrinsic value and accoptant capacity come together there 
is Effectual value, or wealth; where there is either no 
intriusic value, or no aceeptant capacity, there is no 
effectual value; that is to say, no wealth. A horse is no 
wealth to us if we cannot ride, nor # picture if we cannot 
see, nor can any noble thing be wealth, ezogpt to a noble 
person. As the aptness of the user increases, the effectual 
yalue of the thing used increases; and in its entirety 
can coexist only with perfect skill of use, and fitness of 
bature, 

15, Valuable material things may be conveniently re- 
ferred to five heads: 

(i) Land, with its associated sir, water, and organierns, 

(ii.) Houses, furniture, and instruments. 

(ii.) Stored or prepared food, medicine, and articles of 
bodily luxury, including clothing, 

(iv.) Books, 

(x) Works of art. 

The conditions of value in these things are briefly as 
follows :— 

10. (i) Tand, Tis value is twofold; first, as producing 
food and mechanieal power; secondly, as an object of 
sight and thought, producing intellectual power. 

Its value, a8 a means of producing food and mechanical 
powor, varies with its form (as mountain or plain), with 
its subetance (in coil or mineral contents), aud with ite 
climate, All these conditions of intrinsic value must he 
inown and complied with by the men who have to deal 
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‘The value of buildings consists secondly in historical 
‘askociation, and architectural beauty, of which we have to 
examine the inflaence on manners and life. 

‘The value of instruments consists, first, in their power 
of shortening labour, or otherwise accomplishing what 
human strength unaided could not. The kinds of work 
which are severally best accomplished by hand or by 
machine ;—the offect of machinery in gathering and mul- 
tiplying population, and its influence on the minda and 
bodies of such population; together with the conceivable 
uses of machinery on a colossal scale in accomplishing 
mighty and useful works, hitherto unthought of, such s3 
she deepening of large river channels ;—changing the sur 
face of mountainous districts j—irrigating tracts of desert 
in the torrid zone;—breaking up, and thus rendering 
capable of quicker fusion, edges of ice in the northern 
and southern Arctic seas, &e., 20 rendering parts of the 
earth habitable which hitherto bave been lifeless, are to 
be studied under this head. 

‘The value of instruments ia, scoondarily, in their aid to 
abstract sciences. The degree in which the multiplica- 
tion of such instraments should be encouraged, so aa to 
inake them, if largo, easy of accees to numbers (as costly 
telescopes), or so cheap ns that they might, in a service 
uble form, become a common part of the furnitare of 
households, ia to be conaidered under thie hoad,? 


L* Tcannot now recast these sentences, pedantic in thelr generaliam- 
tion, nnd intended more for index than statement, but I xnat guard 
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21. IL—Morer, Under this head, we shall have to 
examine the laws of currency and exchange; of whieh I 
will note here the first principles. 

Money has been inaccurately spoken of as merely a 
meana of exchange. But it is far more than thia, Itisa 
documentary expression of legal claim. It is not wealth, 
Dut a documentary claim to wealth, being the sign of the 
relative quantities of it, or of the labour producing it, to 
which, at a given time, persons, or societies, are entitled. 

Tf all the money in the world, notes and gold, were 
destroyed in an instant, it would leave the world neither 
richer nor poorer than it was, But it would leave the 
individual inhabitants of it in different relations, 

Money is, therefore, correspondent in its nature to the 
citle-deed of an estate. Though the deed be burned, the | 
estate still exist, but the right to it has become disputable, 

22. The real worth of money remains unchanged, as 
long as the proportion of the quantity of existing money 
to the quantity of existing wealth or available labour 
remains unchanged, 

lf the wealth increases, but not the money, the worth 
of the money increases; if the money increases, but not 
the wealth, the worth of the money diminishes 

28, Money, therefore, cannot be arbitrarily multiplied, 
any more than title-deeds can. So long as the existing 
woalth or available labour is not fully represented by the 
currency, the currency may be increased without diminu- 
tion of the assigned worth of its piecea Bat when the 


ie 4 








the real operation of such istue is not understood by the 
en ee 
and with an unpercoived gradation. 

26. Wes coef cnhatanon of strnaa slay a 
terials of a currency, is a barbarism ;—a remnant of the 
conditions of barter, which alone render commerce pogai- 
Ble among savage nations. It is, however, still necessary, 
partly us a mechanical chock on arbitrary issues; partly 
9 a means of exchanges with foreign nations, In pro- 
portion to the extension of civilization, and increase of 
trastworthiness in Governments, it will cease. Solong as 
it oxists, the phenomena of the cost and price of the arti- 
cles need for currency are mingled with thogs proper to 
curreney itself, in an almost inextricable manner and the: 
market worth of bullion is affected by mmultitudinons 
accidental circumstances, which haye been traced, with 
more or less success, by writers on commercial operations t 
but with these variations the true political economist hag 
no more to do than an engineer, fortifying a harbour of 
refuge agniust Atlantic tide, lias to concern himself with 
the cries or quarrels of children who dig pools with their 
Angers for its streams among the sand. 

26, T1.—Rrones. According to the various industry, 
capacity, good fortune, and desires of men, they obtain 
greater or amaller abare of, and claim upon, the wealth of 
the world. 

‘The imequalities between these hares, always fina) 
dogroe just and necessary, may bo either restrained by 


a a 
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om im the people, enter into oar idea of riches as attri- 
hnuted to a people, we shall have to define the degree of 
Haeney, or cireulative charactor which is essential to the 
ature of common wealth; and the degree of indepen- 
‘lence of action required in its possessors. Questions 
which look az if they would take time in anewering.* 

28. And farther. Since the inequality, which is the 
condition of riches, may be established in two opposite 
modes —namely, by increase of pomession on the one side, 
and by decrease of it on the other—we have to inquire, 
with respect to any given state of riches, precisely in what 
manner the correlative poverty was produced: that is to 
say, whother by being surpassed only, or being depressed 
also; and if by being depressed, what are the advantages, 
or the contrary, conecivable in the depression. For in 
stance, it being one of the commonest advantages of being 
rich to entertain a number of servants, we have to inquire, 
on the one side, what economical process produced the 
riches of the master; and on the othor, what economical 
process produced the poverty of the persons who serve 
him; and what advantages each, on his own side, derives 
from the result. 

29, These being the main questions touching the ool- 


[* X regret tho ironical manner tn which this passage, ono of great 
fn the matter of it, was written. ‘The gist of it ls, that the 

first of all inquiries rexpocting the wealth of any nation [a uot, how 
moch ft haa; but whether ft & in form that can be used, and fn the 


powseasion of poteona who can ts0 St.) 
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and, above, or before all, this enrious and vital problem, 
—whether, since the wholesome action of riches in these 
three functions will depend (it appears), on the Wisdom, 
Sustica, and Farsightedness of the holders; and it is by 
no means to be assumed that persons primarily rich, 
raust therefore be just and wise—it may not be ulti- 
mately possible so, or somewhat so, to arrange matters, 
8 that pereons primarily just and wiee, should therefore 
be rich? 

Such being the general plan of the inquiry before us, 
I shall not limit myeclf to any consocutive following of 
it, having hardly any good hope of being able to complete 
80 laborious a work as it must prove to me; but from time 
to time, as I have leisure, ehall endeavour to carry for 
ward this part or that, as may be immediately possible 5 
indicating always with accuracy the place which the 
particular essay will or abonld take in the completed 
system, 
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daing the wanderings of imagination, and the thirsta of 
disease. 

85. IL Secondly. Tho assertion that wealth is not enly 
intrinsic, but dependent, in order to become effectual, on 
a given degree of vital power in its possessor, fs opposed 
to another popnlar view of wealth;—namely, that though 
it may always be constituted by caprice, it is, when so 
constituted, a substantial thing, of whieh given quantities 
may be counted as existing here, or thero, and exchangeable 
at rated prices, 

Tn this view there are three errors. The first and chief 
ia the overlooking the fuct that all exchangesblenoss of 
conimodity, or effective demand for it, depends ou the 
sum of capacity for its use existing, here or elsewhere 
‘The book we cannot read, or picture we tke no delight 
inf, may indeed be called part of our wealth, in so far as 
we have power of exchanging vither for something we 
like better. But our power of effecting such exchange, 
and yet more, of effecting it to ndvantage, dopends abso 
Jutely on the number of accessible persons who can un 
dorstund the book, or enjoy the painting, and who will 
dispute the possession of them. Thus the actual worth 
of either, even to us, depends no more on their essential 
goodness than on the capacity existing somewhere for the 

.Perveption of it; and it is vain in any completed system 
‘of production to think of obtaining oue without the othor, 


("Tee Wanderings, cbeerre, not the Right goings, of Imagination, 
Bho is vory faz froun Aeopiaing theae.] 
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wards to bo examined) a perpetual riso.in 
the currency, that is to say, a fall im the 
articles represented by it. 

42. But if the Government be destructive, or a 
suming power, it becomes unable to return the value 
received on the presentation of the order. ~ 

‘This inability may cither be concealed by 
demands to the full, until it issue in bankraptey, or in 
some form of national debt;—or it may be concealed 
during oscillatory movements between destructiveness 
and productiveness, which result on the whole in stabil 
ity;—or it may be manifested by the consistent return: 
of leas than value received on each presented order, 
which case there is a consistent fall in the worth of 
currency, or rise in the price of the things: b 

43. Now, if for this conception of a central Govern 
tment, we substitute that of a body of persons oceupied im 
industrial punsuiits, of whom each adds in his private 
capacity to the common store, we at once obtain am ap- 
proximation to the actual condition of a civilized mercan- 
tile community, from which approximation we might 
easily proceed into still completer analysis, I purpose, 
however, to arrive at every result by the gradual expan- 
wion of the simpler conception ; bat I wish the reader to 
observe, in the meantime, that both the social conditions 
tus eupposed (and I will by anticipation eay also, all 
possible social conditions), agree in two grest pointag 
namely, in the primal importance of the eupposed national 
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wherein he brought them rest from their labours. We 
see, and share, another and higher form of his triumph 
now. Taskmaster, instead of Releaser, he rules the dust 
of the arena no less than of the tomb; and, content once 
in the grave whither man went, to make his works to 
cease and his devices to vanish—now, in the busy city 
and on the serviceable sea, makes his work to incrosse, | 
and his devices to multiply. 

49. To this doubled loss, or negative power of Inbour, | 
spent in producing meane of destraction, we have to add, | 
in our cetimate of the consequences of human folly, what- 
ever more insidious waste of toil there is in production of ! 
mimmecessary luxury. Such and such an occupation (it fs 
said) supports 0 many labourers, because so many obtain | 
‘wages in following it; but it is never considered that | 
unless there be a supporting power in the produet of the | 
occupation, the wages given to one man are merely with- 
drawn from another. We cannot say of any trade that 
it maintains such and such a number of persons, unless 
we know how and where the money, now spent in the 
purchase of its produce, would have been spent, if that 
produce had not been manufactured. The purchasing 
funds truly support a number of people in making ‘This; 
Dut (probably) leave unsupported an equal number whe 
are making, or could have made That. The manufae- 
turers of small watches thrive at Geneva ;—it is well;— 
but where would the money spent on small watches have 
gone, had there been no small watches to buy? 
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‘Usually it is taken for mach moro; and it 


‘exclamation, or that the Beatitade of Poverty has yet 
‘Bt, Martin's Lane and other back streets of London.) 


Widble, in those so seldom asm scalea of Juatioe.) 
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facility of obtaining the same quantity of the same thing 
without having recourse to the store, In other words 
it depends on the immediate Cost and Price of the thing. 
We must now, therefore, complete the a 
these terms. 

50. All cost and price are counted in Latour, Wer 
munat know first, therefore, what is to be counted as Labour, 
I have already defined labour to be the Contest of the 
life of man with an opposite. Literally, it is the quantity 
of “Lapse,” loss, or failare of human Jife, cansed by any 
effort. Tt is usually confused with effort itself, or the | 
application of power (opera); but there i anuch effort 
which is merely a mode of recreation, or of plowure, 
‘The most beantifal actions of the human body, and tha 
highest reults of the human intelligence, ans conditions, 
or achievements, of quite unlaboriow,—nay, of recred 
tive,—effort. But labour is the suffering in effort, Tt 
ja the negative quantity, or quantity of de-feat, whi 
has to be counted against every Peat, and of 
has to be counted aguivet. every Pict, or Dosditl 
In brief, it is “that quantity of our toil which 
We might, therefore, @ priori, conjecture (se wo 
ultimately find), that it eannot be bought, nor | 
Everything elec is bought and sold for 
labour itself cannot be bought nor sold for 
being priceless.* The idea that it is a commodity to 
+ Tho object of Political Boonomy is nob to bay, nor to eell Ia i 

bot te earn it, Beery attempt to buy or nell tt iq tn the outoo 
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jpunity take his dishonest tum ;—thero aren 
financial terminology that will save them; | 
ami mintage do but magnify the rain tl 


(1) Credit power. Its worth in exchai 
on public opinion of the stability and h 
issuer, 

(2) Real worth. Supposing the gold, ar w 
the currency expressly promises, to be req 
the fesuer, for ell his notes; and thst the 
met in full. Then the actual worth of 
would be, and its setual worth at any 
fore to be defined as, what the division of th 
the issuer would produce for it, 
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by the quality of the store; for such and such a man 
always asks for such and such a thing; nor only 
aske for it, but if it can be bettered, betters it: so 
int possession and possessor reciprocally act on each 
other, through the entire sum of national possession. 
The base nation, asking for base things, sinks daily 
to deeper vileness of nature and weaknoss in ase; while 
the noble nation, asking for noble things, rises daily 
into diviner eminence in both; the tendency to degra- 
dation being surely marked by “dragée;” that is to 
tay, (expanding the Greck thought), by carclesnes ax 
to the hands in which things are put, consequent dispute 
for the acquisition of them, disorderlincss in accumula 
tion of them, inaccuracy in estimate of them, and blunt- 
ness in conception as to the entire nature of possession, 

85, The currency-holders always increase in number 
wnd influence in proportion to the bluntness of natare 
and clumsiness of the store-holders; for the loss use 
people can make of things, the more they want of 
them, and the sooner weary of them, and want to 
change them for something else; and all frequency of 
ebange increases the quantity and power of currency. 
The large currency-holder himself is essentially a person 
who never has been able to make up his mind as to 
what he will have, and proceeds, therefore, in vague 
collection and aggregation, with more and more infariate 
pasion, urged by complacency in progress, vucaucy in 
idea, and pride of conquest. 


‘ 
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While, however, there is this obscurity in the na 
‘cof possession of ecnrrency, there is a charm in 
seclusion of it, which is to 2eome people very enti 
Tn the enjoyment of real property, others must p 
share. The groom has some enjoyment of the | 
and the gardener of the garden; but the money) 
seems, shut up; it is wholly enviable, No one cls 
ave part in any complacencies arising from it. | 

The power of arithmetical comparison is also a 
thing to unimaginative people. They know alway 
are so much better than they were, in money; 50 
better than others, in money; but wit cannot 
compared, nor character. My neighbour cant 
convinced that LT am wiser than be is, but h 
that I am worth so much more; and the univ 
of the conviction is no less flattering than its cleay 
Only a few can understand,—none messure—and 
will willingly adore, superiorities in other things; 
everybody can understand money, everybody can 
it, und. most will worship it, 

86. Now, these varions temptations to accumo 
would be politically harmless if what was _ 
accumulated had any fair chance of being wisely 
For as accumulation cannot go on for ever, but 
some day end in its reverso—if this reverse were 
® beneficial distribution and use, as irrigation 
reservoir, the fover of gathering, though peri) 
the gatherer, might be serviceable to the com 











of the mysteries of eternity, and guide the 
families of the earth by the conrses of their 
and visionary arte: while the indisputab 

human life and duty, respecting which they all h 
one voles, lie hidden behind these veils 
pusought, and often unsuepected. 1 will gath 
ont-of Dante and Homer, what, in this 
aubject, in its due place; the first. broad 
tymbols may be skozhed at ones. ° 
88. The rewards of a worthy uso of ric 
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to other ends, are shown by Dante in the fifth and sixth 
orbe of Paradise; for the punishment of their unworthy 
use, three places are ssaigned ; one for the avaricions and 
prodigal whose souls are lost, (Z7el2, canto ’2); ane for the 
avaricions and prodigal whose souls are capable of purifi- 
cation, (Purgatory, canto 19); and one for the usurers, of 
whom none can be redeemed (J/elZ, canto 17). The first 
group, the largest in all hell (“gente pin che altrove 
troppa,” compare Virgil’s “ quae maxima turba”), meet in 
contrary currents, as the waves of Charybdiz, casting 
weights at each other from opposite sides This weari- 
ness of contention is the chief element of their torture; 
© marked by the beautiful lines beginning “Or puoi, 
figliuol,” &e.: (but the nsnrers, who made their money 
jnactively, si¢ on the sand, equally without rest, however. 
©Di qua, di la, soccorrien, &c.) For it is not avarice, but 
contention for riches, leading to this double misuse of 
them, which, in Dante’s light, is the nnredeamable sin. 
‘The place of its punishment is guarded by Plutus, “ the 
great enemy,’ and “la fléra erndele,” a spirit quite differ- 
ent from the Greek Plutus, who, though old and blind, is 
not cruel, and is curable, eo as to become far-sighted. 
ab ruthds dAX’ SED Srérrw.—Plato’s opithets in first book 
of the Later.) Still moro doos this Dantesque type diffor 
from the resplendent Plutus of Goethe in the second part 
of Faust, who is the personified power of woalth for good 
or evil—not the passion for wealth; and again fro the 
Plutus of Spenser, who is the passion of mere aggregar 
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“On the other band, the deemable si 
odipcy ue; ta Dich aghaeee' 
‘deliberate or calculated operation, — 
noes, of riches can be purged, 60 long as 
sorvilo consistency of dispute and 
‘The sin is spoken of as that of d 
earth; it is purified by deeper | ti 
crawl on their bellies ; their chant ie, * my: 
unto the dust”. Bnt the spirits thus 
for gold, which they are compelled to tell 1 
during the night, are of men swopt b ) 
svarice into violent crime, but not sold to its * 

89. The precept given to each of these sp 
iverance is—Turn thine eyes to the luera 
Fternal King rolls with the mighty wh 
tho wheels of the “Greater Fortane,” of 
stellation is ascending when Dante’s dream b 
pare George Herbert— 


“Tritt op 


‘Take stars for money ; stars, not 
separates Alene eg 
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but forming one harmony, to which the 
put words. Dante, however, adopted the Horneric com 
ception of them, which was that they were demons of the 
Imagination, not carnal; (desire of the eyes; not Inst of 
the flesh); therefore said to be danghters of the Mnses, 
Yet not of the Muses, heavenly or historical, but of the 
‘Monae of pleasure; and they aro at finst winged, bevause 
even vain hope excites and helps when first formed; but 
afterwards, contending for the possession of the imagina- 
tion with the Muses themselves, thay are deprived of their 
91. And thus we are to distinguish the Siren power 
from the power of Circe, who is no danghter of the 
Muses, but of the strong elements, Sun and Sea; her 
power is that of frank, and full vital pleasure, which, if 
governed and watched, nourishes men; but, unwatched, 
and having no “moly,” bittorness or delay, mixed with it, 
turns men into béasts, but does not slay them—leaves 
them, on the contrary, power of revival. She is heraolé 
indeed an Enchantress ;—pure Animal life; traneforming 
—or degrading—but always wonderful (she puts the 
stores on bonrd the ship invisibly, and és sone ngain, like 
4 ghost); even the wild beasts rejoice and are softened 
around her cave; the transforming poisons she gives to 
amen are mixed with no rich feast, but with pure and right 
nourishment,—Pramnian wine, cheese, and flour; that is, 
wino, milk, and corn, the three great sustainers of life it 
is their own fault if these make swine of them; (ree Ap 


e 































98, Tt is, then, one of these Si ; 
ag the phantasn or decoitfulness of x 
further, that she says it was her song 


woalth is pardonable have beon first deceived 
* of it by a dreaw of its higher uses, or by 4 

‘Siren is therefore the Philotimé of Sp 
Mammon— 


rocks of Seylla and Oharybdis, ‘The mo 








he bad twenty foct and hands, for it is amooth es though 
it were hewn. 

“And in the midst of it is a cave which is tuned the 
way of hell. And therein dwells ScylJa, whining for prey: 
her cry, indeed, is no louder than that of # newly-born 
whelp: but she herself is an awful thing—nor ean any 
creature see her face and be glad; no, though it were a 
god that rove aguinst her. For she has twelve feet, all 
fore-fect, and six necks, and terrible heads on them; and 
each has three rows of teeth, full of black death, 

“But the opposite rock is lower than this, though but 
a bow-shot distant; and upon it there is a great fig-tree, 
full of leaves; and under it the terrible Charytdis sucks 
down the black water. Thrice in the day she eucke it 
down, and thrice casts it up again; be not thou there 
when she sucks down, for Neptune himself could not save 
thee.” 

(Thus far wept my rambling note, in Jhace"s Maga- 
zine. The Editor sent me a compliment on it—of which 
I waa very proud; what the Publisher thought of it, Lam 
not informed ; only I know that eventually he stopped the 
papers, T think a great deal of it myself, now, and have 
put it all in large print ascordingly, and should like to 
write more ; but will, on the contrary, selfdenyingly, and 
‘n gratitude to any reader who has got through 80 much, 
end :ny chapter. 


wal 





distinguish every locality. The labour w 
is cnsicat, ia'in that place cheapest; and it b 
~ desirable that products raised in one cont 


Inhabitants of the sight aa left tanks of the Rhine} 



















indicates either effort on the part of the 
unjust profit, or effort on the part of the ex 
fuse him just pay. But for the most part it is 
namely, the effort on the part of the merebat 
Jarger profit (so-alled) by buying cheap and 
Some part, indeed, of this larger gain is d 
might be openly demanded, because it is the 
the merchant's knowledge, and foresight of prot 
cessity ; but the greater part of such gain is 

unjust in this most fatal way, that it depen 
keeping the exchangers ignorant of the 
the articles; and, secondly, on taking 
buyer’e need and the seller's poverty. It ia, 
of the essential, and quite the most fatal, forms o 
for usury means merely taking an exorbitant’ 











{ Since I wrote this, I have worked out the question 


entirely a 
paraphlete famed by Mr. W. C. Sillar, though I grossly 1g 





buying and sling et to trad” in 
“crss-give " them, has warped itself, b 
tions, into their worst word for fraud ; 


there is no* profit,” so in ixnieecioiassete 
ee 


Spada bel ta Ibclbeld Leja mon 
would be between members of the sam 








‘but drops as the rain, blessing him that ; 

takes, And obscrve that this “mercy? is. 
“Miscricordia,” but the mighty * Gratin” 
Gratitude, (observe Shylock’s leaming on 


‘or pay, but with “merci” 
or Cordelia,“ heart-lady,” Portia is ' fortune” Indy. 








the honour and beauty’ taken away, and 
and Pain left to ther, with the Inere. 
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thing usnally understood by “Liberty” in modern Tan 
guage; indeed, much more like what tome people would 
call slavery: for a Greek always understood, primarily, 
hy liberty, deliverance from the law of his own 
(or from what the Christian writers call bondage of cor 
ruption), and this a complete liberty: not being merely 
safe from the Siren, but also unbound from the mast, mud 
not having to resist the passion, but making it fawn upon, 
aud follow him—(this may be again partly the meaning 
of the fawning beasts about the Circean cave; so, again, 
George Herbert— 





Correct thy pusalon’s spite, 
‘Then may tho beasta draw thee to bappy light) — 


And it is only in sueh genervsity that any man becomes 
eapable of 20 governing others as to take true part in any 
system of national economy. Nor i there any other eter 
nal distinetion between the upper and lower classes than 
this form of liberty, Elentheria, or benignity, in the one, 
and its opposite of slavery, Douleia, or malignity, in the 
other; the separation of these two ordert of men, and 
firm government of the lower by the higher, ‘being the 


* first conditions of possible wealth and ecomomy im 


state-—the Gods giving it no greater gift than the: 

to discern its true freemen, and “malignum spernere 

valgus” a. 
104 While T have traced the finer and higher laws 

this mutter for those whom they concern, I have alee te 








note the material law—vulgarly oxprossed in the proverb, 
“Honesty is the best policy.” That proverb is indeed 
wholly inapplicable to matters of private interest. It ig % 
not true that honesty, us far aa materia] gain is concerned, 
profits Individaals, A clever and cruel kuave will in a 
mixed society always be richer than am honest person ean 
be. But Honesty 1 the best “ policy,” if policy mean 
practice of State. For fraud gains nothing ina State, It “ 
only enables the knaves in it to live at the expense of 
honest people ; while there is for every act of fraud, hows _ 
ever amall, a lows of wealth to the community. Whatever 
the fraudulent person gains, some other person loses; as 
fraud produces nothing ; and thore is, bevidee, the loss of 
the-time and thonght spent in accomplishing the fraud, 
and of the strength otherwise obtainable by mutual help 
(not to speak of the fevers of anxiety and jealousy in the 
blood, which are a heavy physical loss, as I will show in 
due time). Practically, when the nation is deeply cor- 
rupt, cheat answers to cheat; every one is in turn imposed 
tupan, and there is to the body politic the dead loss of the 
ingennity, together with the incalculable mischief of the 
injury to each defrauded person, producing collateral 
effect unexpectedly. My neighbour sells me bud meat: L 
sell him in return flawed iron. We neither of us get one 
atom of pecuniary advantage on the whole transaction, 
but we both suffer unexpected inconvenience; my men 
get scurvy, and his cattle-track runs off the rails. 

105. The examination of this form of Charis must, 





therefore, lead ns into the discussion of the principles at 
government in'general, and especially of that of the poor 
by the rich, dizcorering how the Gracionaness wit 
the Greatness, or Love with Majestas, is the true Dei 
Gratia, or Divine Right, of every form’and manner of 
King; #4. ¢, specifically, of the thrones, doméinations, 
princedoms, virtues, and powers of the earth:—of the 
thrones, stable, or “raling,” literally right-doing powers 
(“rox eris, recte ai facies” ):—of the: i 

edifying, dominant and harmonious powers; chiefly domes 
tic, over the “built thing,” domua, orhouse; and inherently 
twofold, Dominus and Domina; Lord and Lady:—of tho 
Princedoms, pre-eminent, incipient, creative, and dermon- 
strutive powers; thus pootic and morcantile, ii the § prine 
cope carmen deduxisse” and the merchant-prince :—of the 
Virtues or Courages ; militant, guiding, or Ducal powers: | 
—and finally of the Strength, or Forces pare; magistral 
powers, of the More over the less, and the forceful and 
free over the weak aud servile elements of life. 

Subject enough for the next paper, involving “econo 
mical” principles of some importance, of which, for 
theme, here is a sentence, which I do not care to translate, 
for it would sound harsh in English,* though, trully, itis | 


{* My way now, in to my things plainly, af I osm, wi 
soond harsh or nob;—this is tho tranalation—" Is it pomlble, then, | 
‘on o horse is enly a mischief to any one who attempts to 
‘out knowing how, #0 aleo our brother, if wo attempt to use bil | 
Anowing how, may be a miachiof to us F"} 
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one of the tenderest ever uttered by man; which may be 
meditated over, or rather ¢hrough, in the meanwhile, by 
any one who will take the pains :— 

‘Aap’ ody, Bem Fever 10 tremorhuon uly byxepoirrs 33 xpiotas (mula 
deriv, ore nal abeApds, Srav Tus abrG uh imordneros lyxap xpijobas, Gyula 


fon: 





CHAPTER Y- 
GOVERNMENT, 


106, Ir remains for us, as I stated in the cloee of the Tast 
chapter, to examine first the principles of government in 
general, and then those of the government of the Poor by 
the Rich. 


The government of a state consists in its customs, laws, 
and councils, and their enforcements. 


L. Customs. 

As one person primarily diffors from snotherby fineness: 
of vataro, and, secondarily, by fineness of training, ao 
also, 4 polite nation differs from a savage one, first, by the 
refinement of its nature, and secondly by the delicacy of 
its customs, 

In the completeness of custom, which is the nation’s 
self-government, there are three stages—firt, fineness i 
mithod of doing or of being;—called the manner or 
moral of acts; secondly, firmness in holding such method 
after adoption, so that it shall become a habit in the elear 
acter: %. @, 8 constant “having” or “behaving;” and, 
lastly, ethical power in performance and endurance, which 


ail 
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is the skill following on habit, and the ease reached by 
frequency of right doing. 

‘The donsibility of the nation ie indicated by the fineness 
of its customs; its courage, continence, and self-respect by 
ite persistence in them. , 

By sensibility £ mean its natural perception of beanty, 
fitness, and rightuess; or of what is lovely, decent, and” 
just: faculties dependent much on race, and the primal 
signs of fine breeding in man; but cultivable also by edu 
cation, and necessurily perishing without it. True educa 
tion has, indeed, no other function than the development 
of these facultics, and of the relative will. It has been 
the great error of modern intelligence to mistake science 
for edneation. You do not eduente a man by telling him 
what he knew not, but by making him what he was not. 

And making him what he will remain for ever: forno 
wash of weeds will bring back the faded purple And in 
that dyeing there are two processes—first, the cleansing and 
writiging-out, which is the baptism with water; and then 
the infusing of the blue and scarlet colours, gentleness 
and justice, which is the baptism with fire. 

107.7 The customs and mannors of a sensitive and 
highlystrained race are always Vilal: that is to say, they 
are orderly manifestations of intense life, like the habitual 
action of the fingers of « musician.” The custome and 


{* Think ovor this paragraph carefully ; it should have becn much ex 
panded to be quite intelligible; but it contains all that L want It te 
contain. | 
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manners of a vile and rude race, on the contrary, are con 
ditions of decay: they are not, properly speaking, habita, 
but incrustations; not restraints, or forms, of life; but 
gangrenes, noisome, and the beginnings of death, 
And generally, 60 far a8 custom attaches itaelf to inde 
lence instoad of action, and to prejudicé instead of 


perception, it takes this deadly character, so that thus: 


Custom hangs upon aa with a weight 
Heavy as frost, and deep alincwt a life. 


But that weight, if it become impetus, (living insteall 
of dead weight) is just what gives value to custom, when 
‘it works with life, instead of against it. 

108. ‘The high ethical training of a nation implies per 
fect Graco, Pitifulness, and Peaco; it is irreeoneilably 
inconsistent with filthy or mechanical employments—with | 
the desire of money,—and with mental states of anxiety, | 
jealousy, or indifference to pain. ‘The prteont diaanl! | 
bility of the upper classes of Europe to the surrounding | 
aspects of suffering, uncleanness, and crime, binds then 
not only into one responaibility with the ein, bat into ome 
dishonour with the foulness, which rot at their thresholds. 
‘The crimes daily recorded in the police-conrts of Landon 
and Paris (and much more thore which are unrecorded) | 
are a diagrace to the whole body polities * they amy as it 

















* “The ordinary brate, who flourishes is the rary. 
life, tells us of unknown deptha on the verge of which w 
‘ound to thank our stars every day we live that there fs 
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Taw is either urchic,* (of direction), meriitidy (GBiGi) 
sion), or eritie, (of judgment). ~~ 

Archie law lathe ob eppolutnent eed 
fines what is and is not to be done, 

Moristic law is that of balance and dubs 
fines what is and is not to be possessed. a 

Critic law is that of discernment and award: it defines 


what ix and is not to be suffered. —_ 


111. A. Aron Law. If we choose to unite the lata 
‘of precept and distribution under the head of “statutes,” 
all law is simply cither of statute or judgment; that is, 
first the establishment of ordinance, and, secondly, the 
assignment of the reward, or penalty, due to its observance 
or violation. a 

To some extent these two forms of law must be asso 
ciated, and, with every ordinance, the penalty of ioe 
dionce to it be also determined, But sinee the degrees 


* [This following note isa more cluster of memoranda, bat T Keep 
it for reference} ‘Thetis, of Thoamic, would perhaps be « butter ters 
than archie; bab liable to be confused with some which we 
relating to Theorla. The administrators of the three great 
Jaw are severally Archons, Merists, and Dicaste, pavers | 
time princes, or beginners of things; or leaders (as of am 
‘The Merists aro properly the Domini, or Lords of hounds and x 
‘The Dicaste properly, the jndgea, and that with Olympia 
which reaches to hoaran and hill, The violation of wrchio 
(error), surmpla (Lalture),or rAniudrea (discord). The viekatlon. 
Inw {s dvonia (iniquity). ‘The violation of oritic law ix Abita 
Iniquity in the central generic term; for all law is fataks it 
Aivision vo men of their fate; as the fold of their pastes 
aa the amigning of their portion, uojpa, 

















“sight doing ;"—in oo far, that is, us it rule 
roles, and orders, not disorders, the things 
‘Throned on this rock of justice, the kingly p 
vatablished and establishing; “ Oefos,” or 
cores mie Harel top ek 
* a8 he is a ruler, or dpywv oddeis p 
pxov 9; perverted by careless thought, 
the world somewhat, into—* the king ean d 


114 B. Meemro Law,” or that of the tenun 


[? Read thin and the next paragraph with attention: 
clear statementa, which f cannot mend, of things mo 








of art; its books can no more be used by 
coins can be bandled, or its statues 
be free libraries in every quarter of 
and complete reading-rooms attached ; 
tional museums should be open in avery. 
don, all day Tong, until Inte at night, 
catalogued, and rich in contents both of 
Gallery is a school; they are treasuries; 
be severely restricted in access andiin mse, 
order of this kind is made, and that soon, f 
department of the Museum, (its superint 
ore fold ms th, ent rept aa 
the collection will be destroyed, irrets 
less and continual hasiling to whioh they 
jected. 

Finally, in certain conditions of = nation's 
limiting accumulation of any kind of 
found expedient. 















116. ©. Cnmo Law determines questions 
assigns due rewards and punishments to cor 
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ferer is conscious of ; whereas much the worst injuries 


aro those ‘bo'fs aunconactous of; and, af ofkee timeaiaw| 


limit tho idea to violence, or restraint; whereas mnch the 
Se oe hier ae 
lence, and the withdrawal of restraint, 

118. “Injury” is then simply the eta cor 
of, any man’s right or claim upon his fellows: which 
claim, much talked of in modern times, under the tern 
“right,” is mainly resolvable into two branches: a man's 
claim not to be hindered from doing what he should; and 
his claim to be hindered from doing what he should not; 
those two forms of hindrance being intensitied by neyand, 
help, and fortune, or Fors, on one side, and by punish 
ment, impediment, and even final arrest, or Mors, on the 
other. 

119. Now, in order to a man’s obtaining these two 
rights, it is clearly needful that the worth of him shoald 
be approximately known ; as well as the want of worth, 
which has, unhappily, becn usually the principal subject 
of study for critic luw, careful hitherto only to mark 
degrees of de-merit, instead of merit;—astigning, indeed, 
to the Deficiencics (not always, alas! evon to these) just 
estimate, fine, or penalty ; but to the Afficiencies, on 
other side, which are by mueh the more intoresting, aa 
as the only profitable purt of its subject, assigning meither 
estimate nor aid. 

120. Now, it is in this higher and perfect funetion gf | 
critic law, enabling inatead of disabling, that it be | 
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we find peace. And the common ree | 
lances of the people, and their talle of equality, are not | 
irreverence in them fn the least, but mere blindness, stupe | 
faction, and fog in the brains,* the first sign of any 
cleansing away of which is, that they gain some power of | 
discerning, and some patience in submitting to, thelr true | | 
counsellors and governore. In the mode of meh: disoars|| 
ment consists the real “constitution” of the state, more 
than in the titles or offices of tho discerned person; for it | 
is no matter, save in degroe of mischief, to what offices 
man is appointed, if he cannot fulfil it. — 
122. 1]. Govrrmnerr ny Conver. “ss 
‘This is the determination, by living authority, of tho 
national conduct to be observed under existing eireim | 
stances; and the modification or enlargement, abrogation | 
or enforcomont, of the eode of national law according tw 
present needs or purposes. This government fs necesse 
rily always by council, for though the authority of f€ may 
le yested in one person, that person cannot form any | 
opinion on a matter of public interest but by (voluntarily | 
or involuntarily) submitting himself to the 





others. - = 
This government is always twofold—visible and in 

visible. | 
* Compare Chaucer's '\ villany" ‘clownishnem), “= 


Fall foul and chorlishe seemed she, 

And eke villanons for to be, 

And little coalde of nortare «4 
‘To woreblp any creatare, — 





the power of government to the few. ‘So 
to give names to every group or kind o 
should have verbiage cnongh, But there 
naine—* oligarchy,” 

124, So also the terms “republic ® and “de 
fare confused, especially in modern uso; and | 
are liable to every sort of misconception. 
tmeans, properly, a polity in which the state, 
at every man's service, and every man, 
state's service—(people aro apt to low. sight 


(dictatorial). But a democracy means a state i 
[* Tleave this paragraph, in every syllable, ax it wax 




















the living, and food for the living, if 


128, Nor havo we the least right to 





[* " Bvid on the top of Bri” Delphi 
anvil) 











of many individuals, ‘The Jewish nntio 
in the hand of a monarch reputed not 1 
ee eos tye tos cae 


in the tail. If it will not bear the. 
Apollo, who shepherd without amiting (08 
Athenn at lst calla no more inthe corer tha 
and then follows the rule of Tistphon 
ont shepherding, 
131. Lf, however, by slavery, instead of 
























wonse. ‘Then you may indeed foot 
spirits bear the burden for you—with watch 
“and call in early morning. The vie w 
transformation follows—* Full fathom 
of hix bones are coral made.” Then, g 
Tnbonr, it “fetches dew from the still v 
and, with a charm, joined to thoir suffered la 


eeems to them asa harpy; 
cannot see it in any shape, but to whom 
of nobody, it still gives shrill harmony to 4 
mocking catch, “Thought is free; but lead 
briers and foul places, and at last bollas the 
them, Minister of fate ayainst the great 
itself with the *ineensed seas and shores”. 
Jayoth at it cannot hold, and may “with 

soon kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 
is in its plume.” As the guide and aid of tr 
always called by Prospero “ fine” (the F 
* the English), or “ delicate ”°—another long 
needed to explain all the meaning in this 
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ture of one world-wide and everlasting form of slavery, 
wholesome in use, a8 deadly in abase ;—the eervice of the 
rich by the voor 

































poverty and riches, which {it is suppo 
acoompany modern civilization. In o1 

trict, we should have unhealthy land, 
ond halfetarved poor; in another, a’ d 
well-fed servants, and refined conditions of hi 
cated and luxurious life. o 
145. Lhave put the two cases in 






recommendable ; laren eclizal otal 
recond is wholly wrong. Servante, and artist 
dour of habitation and retinue, bave all th 
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156. The way to produce more food is mainly to bring 
in fresh gronnd, and increase facilities of carriage;—to 
break arvek, exchange earth, drain the moist, and water 
the dry, to mond roads, and build harbours of refuge. 
‘Taxation thus spent will annihilate taxation, but spent in 
war, it annihilates revenue. 

157. The way to produce house-room is to apply your 
force firat to the humblest dwellings.- When your brick- 
layers are out of employ, do not build splendid new 
streets, but better the old ones; send your payiours and 
slaters to the poorest villages, and sec that your poor aro 
healthily lodged, before you try your hand on stately archi- 
tecture, You will find ite stateliness rise better under the 
trowel afterwards; and we do not yet build a0 well that 
we need hasten to display our skill to future ages. Tad 
the labour which has decorated the Houses of Parliament 
filled, instead, rents in walls and roofs throughout the 
county of Middlesex ; and our deputies met to talk within 
massive walla that would have needed no stucco for five 
hundred yeara—the decoration might have been after 
wards, and the talk now. And touching even our highly 
conscientious charch building, it may be well to remember 
that in tho best days of church plans, their masons called 
themselves “logeiins du bon Dien ;” and that since, aceord- 
ing to the most trusted reports, God spends a good deal 
spent ineffecting the explosion, plus the quantity of goods exploded. 


‘Honour only decides w/o shall pay the sum lost not whether lt is to be 
paid or not, Paid it must be, and to the uttormont farthing. 














of that! Sad news, indeod ; but in d 
means the saddest news—the saddest in 
should find our national existence, as I 
said, depend on eclling manufactured 
an ell cheaper than any other people. 4 
stand for a great nation to base itself ont 4 
with all the Corn-law abrogationa conceive 
think will be capable of enduring, 
“My friends, suppose we quitted that, 
swe extne honestly down from it and eaid—! 
‘minim of cotton prices; we care not, | 
‘make cotton any cheaper. Do yon, if it 
to you, make cotton chenper. Fill your: 
fur, your heart with copperas fumes, with mg 
[* (Past ond Present, Chap, EX. of Third Section) 
for these. twenty—now twenty-aix—yeara, this one 
Jue Beer: the only faithful and useful ulteranco: 


‘hos sounded through all these years in vain! Seo 
‘Latter X.] = 
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of growing forest where its growth will improve climate; 
secondly, of splintering the forests which now make coa- 
tinente of fruitful land pathless and poisonous, into fugote 
for fire ;—#o gaining at once dominion jcewards and sen 
wards. Your steam power has been given (you will fied | 
eventually) for work such as that: and not for exeursion 
trains, to give the labourer a moment's breath, at the peril ! 
of his breath for ever, from amidst the cities which tthe 
ernzhed into masses of corruption. When you know how 
tw build cities, and how to rule them, you will be able te 
breathe in their streets, and the “exenrsion” will be ths | 
afternoon's walk or game in the fields round them. 

160, “ But nothing of this work will pay?” 

No; no more than it pays to dust your rooms, or wash 
your doorsteps. It will pay; not at first in eurreney, but 
in that which is the end and the sonreo of currency,—in 
life; (and in currency richly afterwards). It will pay in 
that which is more than life,—in light, whose true peice | 
has not yet been reckoned in any currency, and yet into 
the image of which, all wealth, one way or other, must be 
cast. For your riches rust either be as the lightning, 
which, ‘ 

Bogot but in a cloud, 
‘Though shining bright, aud speaking loud, 


‘Whilst it beging, concludes its violont moog 
And, whore it gilda, it wounds the placoy— 


or else, as the lightning of the sacred sign, which shines 


from one part of the heaven to the other, There is no 





oF Discretion (Che spirit which discerns and Ad 
(the spit which rue and divides rightly); Be 














{I have cut out the Grvck because I 
‘the acosnts, and sm always nervous ab 
English, as well as T can do it;— * 

“This being eo, it follows that things an 
man who knows how to uso thom ; as fl 
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these men, you would find that this demon dance had 
been invented by some one of them with s great imagit- 
ative power, and was performed by them not at all ix 
preference of evil, but to meet the demand of a public 
whose admiration was capable of being excited only by 
violence of gesture, and vice of emotion. 

18. In all cases, therefore, observe, where the oppor- 
tunity of learning has been given; the existence of the 
art-power indicates sophia, and its absence indicates 
moria, That great fact I endeavoured to express to you, 
two years since, in my third introductory Lecture. In 
the present course I have to show you the action of the 
final, or higher sophia which directs the skill of art to the 
best purposes; and of the final, or lower moria which 
misdirects them to the worst. And the two points I shall 
endeavour to bring before you thronghout will be 
these: —First, that the object of University teaching is 
to form your conceptions;—not to acquaint you with 
arts, nor sciences. It is to give you a notion of what is 
meant by emith’s work ; for instance—but not to make 
you blacksmiths. It is to give you a notion of what 
is meant by medicine, but not to make you physi 
The proper academy for blacksmiths is a blacksmith’s 
forge; the proper seademy for physicians is an hospital. 
Here you are to be taken away froin the forge, out of 
the hospital, out of all special and limited labour and 
thought, into the ‘Universitas’ of labour and thousht, 
that you may in peace in leisure, in calm of Cisinterested 
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God—“I was daily His delight, rejoicing always before 
Tim,’—and that we are commanded to know her as queen 
of the populous world, “rejoicing in the halitable parts 
of the Earth, and whose delights are with the sons of 
Men.” 
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88, And, at first, today, I uso the word “art” only | 
of that in which it is my special office to instruct you; | 
graphic imitation ; or, aa it is commonly called, Fine art. | 
OF course, the arts of construction,—building, earpen- i 
tering, and the like, are directly dependent on many 
scionces, but in a manner which needs no discussion, 60 
that we may put that part of the business out of our way. 
I mean by att, to-day, only imitative art; and by science, 
to-day, not the knowledge of general laws, but of existent 
facts, I do not mean by ecience, for instance, the knowl- 
edge that triangles with equal bases and between paral- 
els, are equal, but the knowledge that the stars in Cas- 
siopeia are in the form of a W. - 

Now, accepting the terms ‘science’ and ‘art? under 
these limitations, wise art is only the reflex or shadow of 


wise science. Whatever it is really desirable and honour- ; 


able to know, it is also desirable and honourable to know 
as completely and as long as possible; therefore, to 
present, or re-present, in the most constant manner; and 
to bring again and again, not only within the thoughts, 
but before the eyes; describing it, not with vague words, 
but distinct lines, and true colours, so as to approach 
always as nearly as may be to the likeness of the thing 
itself. 

39. Can anything be more simple, more evidently or 
indisputably natural and right, than such connection of 
the two powers? That you should desire to know what 
you ought; what is worthy of your natare, and help- 
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56. Let me return, yet for an instant, to my bird and 
her nest. If not actually complacent and exultant in her 
architecture, we may at least imagine that she, and her 
mate, and the choir they join with, cannot but be com. 
placent and exultant in their song. I gave you, in a 
former lecture, the skylark as a type of mastership in 
music; and remembering—some of you, I suppose, are 
not likely soon to forget,—the saint to whom yesterday 
was dedicated, let me read to you to-day some of the 
prettiest English words in which our natural feeling 
sbout such song is expressed, 


“ snd anone, as I the day espide, 
No lenger would I in my bed abide, 
But unto a wood that was fast by, 
I wont forth alone boldely, 
‘And held the way downe by 8 brook side, 


‘TiN I came to a leund of whito and green, - 
Bo faire one had I never in been, 

‘The ground was green, ypoudred with daisie, 
‘The floures and the greves like hie, 

All greene and white, was nothing els seene, 


‘There sat I downe among the faire flours, 
And saw the birds trip out of hir bours, 
There aa they rested i1om all the night, 
They were 00 joyfull of the daycs light, 
‘They began of May for to done honours, 





‘They coud that service all by rote, 
‘There was many a lovely note, 
Some sang loud, as thoy had plained, 
And some in other manner voice yfained, 
And some all out with the full throte, 
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actuat practice shall be limited to objects which will 
explain to you the meaning, and awaken yon to the 
beauty, of the art of your own country. 

The first series of my lectures on sculpture must have 
proved to you that I do uot despise either the workman- 
ship or the mythology of Greece; but I must assert with 
more distinctness than even in my earliest works, the 
absolute unfitness of all its results to be made the guides 
of English students or artists. 

Every nation can represent, with prudence, or success, 
only the realities in which it delights, “What you have 
with yon, and before you, daily, dearest to your sight and 
heart, that, by the magic of your hand, or of your lips, 
you can gloriously express to others; and what you ought 
to have in your sight and heart,— what, if you have not, 
nothing else can be truly seen or loved,—is the human 
life of your own people, understood in its history, and 
admired in its presence. 

And unless that be first made beautiful, idealism must 
be false, and imagination monstrous. 

It is your influence on the existing world which, in your 
studies here, you ought finally to consider; and although 
it is not, in that influence, my function to direct you, 1 
hope you will not be discontented to know that I shall agk 
no effort from your artgenius, beyond the rational sugges- 
tion of what we may one day hope to see actually realized 
in England, in the sweetness of her landscape, and the 
dignity of her people. 
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natare seeks light, the root by naturo secks darkness: it is 
not warmth or cold, but essentially light and shade, which 
are to them, as to us, the appointed conditions of existence. 

98. And you are to remember still more distinctly that 
the words “fiat Inx” mean indeed “fiat anima,” beeanse | 
eren the power of the eye iteclf, as such, i é ite anima- 
tion. You do not see with the lens of the eye. Youeco | 
through that, und by means of et ati qunzad WIRE 
soul of the eyo, 

09. A great physiologist said to me the other day—it "| 
was in the rashness of controversy, and ought not to be 
remembered as a deliborate assertion, therefore I do not 


give his namo—still ho did say—that sight was altogether | >¥ 


mechanical.” ‘The words simply meant, if they meant | 
anything, that all his physiology had never taught hima the 
difference hetween eyes and telescopes. Sight is an abso- 
Jutely spiritual phenomenon; accurately, and only, to be* 
‘so defined : und the “Lot there be light,” is as mach, when 
‘you understand it, the ordering of intelligence, as the 
ordering of vision. It is the appointment of change of 
whut had been else only 2 mechanical efflnence from 
things unseen to things uneocing,—from stare that did not 
‘eine to earth that could not peresive ;—the change, I say, 
of that blind vibration into the glory of the sun and moon 
for himan eyes; so rendering possible algo the communi- 
eation out of the unfathomable trath, of that portion of 
truth whieh is good for na, and animating to us, and is net 
to rnile over the day and night of our joy and sorrow, 
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was nevertheless sntirely governed and calm, so that 
every colour bettered and aided all the rest.) 

414. You recollect how I urged you in my opening 
course of lectures rather to work in the school of crystal- 
line colour than in that of shade. 

Since T gave that first course of lectures, my sense of 
the necessity of this atudy of brightness primarily, and of 
purety and gaiety beyond all other qualities, has deeply 
been confirmed by the influence which the unclean horror 
and impious molancholy of the modern Fench school— 
most literally the school of death—has gained over tho 
popular mind. I will not dwell upon the evil phrenzy to~ 
day. But it is in order-at once to do the best L can, ia 
counteraction of its deadly influence, though not without 
other and constant reasons, that I give you horaldry, with 
all its splendour and its prido, its brightness of colour, 
and honourableness of meaning, for your main elementary 
practice, 

115. Today I have only time left to press on your 
thonghts the deeper law of this due joy in colour and 
light. 

On any morning of the year, how many pious suppli- 
cations, do you snppese, are uttered throughout educated 
Europe for “light?” How many lips at Teast pronomnes 
the word, and, perhaps, in the plurality of instances, with 
sonw distinct iden attached to it? Tt is trae the speakers 
amploy it only asa metaphor. But why is their langnage 
thus metaphorical? If they mean merely to ask for 
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120, And indood I was obliged ta leave Modern Paint. 
ers incomplete, or, rather, as. a mere sketch of intention, 
fn analysis of the forme of cloud and wave, because I had 
not ecientific data enongh to appeal to. Just reflect for 
an instant how absolutely whatever has been done in art 

| to represent these most familiar, yet most spectral forms 
‘of clond—utterly inorganic, yet, by spiritual ordinance, 
in their kindness fair, and in their anger frightful,—how 
all that has yet been done to represent thom, from the un- 
dulating bands of blue and white which give to heraldry 

| ita nebule bearing, to the finished and deceptive skies of 
‘Turner, has been done without one syllable of help from 
the lips of science,” 

180. The rain which flooded our fields the Sunday be- 
fore last, was followed, as you will remember, by bright 
days, of which Tneaday the 20th waa, in London, notable 
for the splendour, towards the afternoon, of its white 
enmulus clouds. There has been so much black east wind 
lately, and 20 much fog and artificial gloom, bosides, that 
T find it is actually some two years since I last saw a 
noble cumulus cloud under full light, IT chanced to be 
standing andor the Victoria Tower at Westmineter, when 


* Rabens! rainbow, in the Loan Exhibition thin year, was of dull bug, 
Garker than tho wy, ina soene lighted from the wide of the rainbow, 
Bi thers it not to be blamod for ignorance of optios, but for nevor having 
mach an looked at a rainbow carefully: and I do not boliove that my 
friend Mr, Alfred Hunt, whose study of minbow, in the rooms of the 
Water Colour Society last year, was unrivalled, for vividness and trath, 
‘by any I know, learned how to paint it by stadying option. 
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mecurate monsurement, and tho most fixed attention, te 
represent with absolute fidelity. 


TH. Having loarned to represent actual appearances 
faithfully, if you have any human faculty of your own, 
visionary appearances will take place to you which will 
be nobler and more true than any actual or material 
appearances; and the realization of these is the fine 
tion of every fine art, which is founded absolutely, there 
foro, in truth, and consists absolutely in imagination, 
And once more we may conclude with, but now using 
them in @ deeper sense, the words of our master—* The 
best in thia kind are but shadows.” 


It is to be our task, gontlemen, to endeavour that they 
may be at leaet 60 much, 











PAPALIVY CAIDLEULe UE sang Ca eeenne 
of vice and virtue exhibited by + 
scarcely ever draws a scene in the lit 
ont putting into the foreground som 
with rabbits or kittens; and some 
the grotesque get entirely the bett 
engraving of the Madonna with th 
disturbs the interview of the qu 
Solomon, by the petulance of th 
Blenheim spaniel, whom Solomon 
sufficient respect ; and when Veron 
self, with all his family, to the Madc 
that his own pet dog turns its back 
walks out of the room. 

152, But among all these symbol: 
higher masters, there is not one n 
study by Reynolds of the infant / 
her wire-haired terrier. IIe has put 
ta chow the infinite differences, yet, 
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history, you will find the ridiculous and ugly creatures 
done well, the noble and beautiful creatures done, E do 
not say merely ill, but in uo wiee. You will find the 
law hold universally-that apes, pigs, rate, weasels, foxes, 
and the Tike,—but especially apes;—are drawn admira- 
bly; bat not a stag, rot a lamb, not a horse, not a lion;— 
the nobler the creature, the more stupidly it is alwaye 
drawn, not from feehlencss of art power, but a fur dead- 
Tior fault than that—a total want of eympathy with the 
noble qualities of any creature, and a loathsome delight 
fu their disgusting qualities And this law is no 
theroaghly carried ont that the great French historian of 
the naromalia, St. Hilaire, chooses, as his single example 
of the highest of the race, the most nearly bestinl type he 
em find, hnman, in the world. Let no girl ever Jook at 
the book, nor any youth who is willing to take my word; 
Tet thoes who doubt me, look at the example he has given 
of womankind, 

159. But admit that this is only French anatomy, or ill- 
stacdied anatomy, and that, rightly studied, as Dr. Acland, 
for instanes, would tench it us, it might do us some kind 
af good. 

Tmust reserve for my lectures on the school of Mor- 
whee any analysis of the effect of anatomical etudy on 
Puropean art and character; you will find scme notice 
vf it in my lecture on Michael Angelo; and in the course 
Of that analysis, it will bo necossary for me to withdraw the 
wtatement made in the Stones of Venice, that anatomical 
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180. The natural history of anything, or of any 
ereatore, divides itself properly into three branches. 

‘We have first to collect and examine the traditions 
respecting the thing, so that we may know what the effect 
of its existence has hitherto beer. on the minds of men, 
and may have at our command what data exist to help us 
in our own inquiries about it, or to guide us in our own 
thoughts of it. 

‘We have secondly to examine and describe the thing, 
or creature, in its actual state, with utmost attainable ve- 
racity of observation. 

Lastly, we have to examine under what laws of chemie- 
try and physic the matters of which the thing is made 
has been collected and constructed. 

Thus we have first to know the poetry of it—+.¢, what 
it has been to man, or what man has made of it. 

Secondly, the actual facts of its existence. 

Thirdly, the physical causes of these facts, if we can 
discover them. 

181. Now, it is customary, and may be generally advie 
able, to confine the term ‘natural history’ to the last two 
branches of knowledge only. I do not care what we call 
the first branch ; but, in the accounts of animals that 1 
prepare for my schools at Oxford, the main point with ma 
will be the mythology of them; the second, their actual 
ttate and aspect, (second, this, because almost always 
hitherto only half known); and the anatomy and chemis 
ty of their bodies, I shall very rarely, and partially, as 1 
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plume and scale with attention, I believe you will sca 
reason to think that spectra of organic species may be at 
least as distinct as those of metals or gases; but learn at 
all events what they are now, and never mind what they 
have been. 

- 186. Nor need you care for methods of classification 
any more than for the origin of classes. Leave the physi- 
ologists to invent names, and dispute over them; your 
business is to know the creature, not the name of it mo. ~ 
mentarily fashionable in scientific circles, What practical 
service you can get from the order at present adopted, 
take, without contention; and as far as possible, use Eng: 
lish words, or be sure you understand the Latin ones. 

187. For instance, the order at present adopted in 
arranging the species of birds is, as you, know, founded 
only on their ways of using their feet. 

Some catch or snatch their prey, and are called “Snatch- 
ers” —RAPTORES. _ 

Some perch on branches, and are called “ In-sitters,” or 
Upon-sitters—nsessorEs. 

Some climb and cling on branches, and are called Climb- 
er8—SCANSORES. 

Some scratch the ground, and are called “ Scratchers” 
—RASORES, 

Some stand or wade in shallow water, and, having long 
legs, are called “Stilt-walkers ”—oraLLaToREs, 

Some float, and make oars of their feet, ani are called 
“Swimmers ”—wnaratores. 














creatures in bringing up their y 
Laleyon, who as soon as she has 
by gathering the thorns of the s 
ing these in and out, and joini 
ends, she finishes her nest ; rour 
long, in the proportion of a fishc 
puts it where it will be beate 
rough surface is all fastened 
And it becomes so hard that a 
will not easily divide it; but, 
still, is that the opening of the 
“the size and measure of the ha 
can get into it, and nothing sm: 
not even the sea itself, even tl 
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| through public school-life without knowing bis Tyachinise; 
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other traveller, it must resemble closely the limestone cliffs 
just shove Altorf, which brouk down to the valley from 
the ridgo of the Windgollo, and give source at their foot, 
to faultlessly clear streams,—green-blue among the grasa 

You will find Pansanins noting the springs of Ther 
mopyle as of the bluest water he ever saw; and if you 
fancy the Lake Lucerne to be the sea bay running inland 
from Artemisium, you will have a clear and useful, nor in 
any serioa® way, inaccurate, image of the sceno whero 
the Grocks thought their best hero should die. You may 
remember also, with sdvantage, that Morgartes—the 
Thermopyle of Switzerland—lice by the little lake of 
Egeti, not ten miles from this bay of Altorf; and that 
the Toracles of Switzerland is born under those Tra 
chinian crags. 

If, farther, you remember that the Haleyon would acta- 
ally be seen flitting above the blue water of the springs, 
ike one of their waves canght up and lighted by the san; 
and the scamews haunting the cliffs, you will sce how 
Physical cirenmstances modify the undertone of the 
‘words of every mythic tradition. 

T cannot express to you how strange—how more and 
more strange every day—it seems to mo, that I can. 
mot find a single drawing, nor definite account, of seenca 
@ memorable as this, to point you to; bub must guess and 
Piece their image together for you as best I can from 
their Swiss similitudes. No English gentleman ean pase 
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money in doing it! and, two handred years syo, without 
steam, without electricity, wlmost without books, and alto- 
gether without help from Cassel!’s H2Zueator or the morn. 
ing newspapers, the Swiss shepherd eould build himself 
a chalet, daintily carved, and with flourished inscr'ptions, 
and with red and blue and white mommaia; and the bur 
gts of Stmsburg could build himeelf a honse ike this I 
showed you, and a spire such a all men know; and keep 
‘a precious book or two in his public library, and praiza 
God for all: while wo,—what are we good for, bat to 
damage the spire, knock down balf the houses, and bura 
the Ubrary,—and declare there is no God but Chemistry ? 

203, Whit are wo good fort Are even our machines 
‘of dostraction useful to us? Do they give us real power? 
Onee, indeed, not like haleyons, but like’ sea-eagtes, we 
had oar homes upon the sea; fearloss alike of storm or 
enemy, winged like the wave petrel; and as Arabs of an 
indeed pathless desert, we dwelt in the presence of all 
our brethren. Oor pride is fallen; no reed shaken with: 
the wind, ear the little singing halcyon’s nest, is more 
tremulois than we are now; thongh we have bailt iron 
nests on the sen, with walls impregnable. We have lost 
our pride—but have wo gained peace? Do wo oven care 
to seek it, how rmuch less strive to make it? 

204 Have you over thought serionsly of the meaning 
wf that blessing given to the peacemakers? People are 
always expecting to get peace in hyaven; but you know 
whatever peace they get there will be seady-mada 
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Whatever making of pesce they can be blest for, mut be 
on the earth here: not the taking of arms aguinat, but the 
building of nests amidst, its “sea of troubles” Difficult 
enough, you think? Perhaps so, but I do not see thet 
any of us try. We complain of the want of many 
things—we want votes, we want liberty, we want amue- 
ment, we want money. Which of us feels, or knows, 
that he wants peace? . 

205. There are two ways of getting it, if you do want 
it. The firet is wholly in your own power; to make 
youreelves nests of pleasant thoughts. Those are nests 
on the sea indeed, bnt safe beyond all others; only they 
need much art in the building. None of us yet know, 
for none of us have yet been tanght in early youth, what 
fairy palaces we may build of beautiful thought—proof 
against all adversity. Bright fancies, satisfied memories, 
noble histeries, faithful sayings, treasure-honses of precious 
and restful thoughts, which care cannot disturb, nor pain 





make gloomy, nor poverty take away from us—houses 
built without hands, for our souls to live in. 





- And in actual life, let me assure yun,‘in con- 
on, the first ‘wisdum of calm, is to plan, and resolve 
pour for, the comfort and beauty ef a home such aa, 
if we conld obtain it, we would quit no more. Not a 
compartment of a model lodging-honse, not the number 
s-and-<o of Paradise Row; but a cottage all of our ows, 
with ite little garden, its pleasant view, its surrounding ” 
fields, ite neighbouring stream, its healthy air, and dew 
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qoat; the chim of the fore legs war krutted im front, ond 
the skin of the hind legs and soil bemmee temels, the 
jogs of the cut edges forming s kind af fringe hese and 
there. 

‘You have thus the first cmesption af = hehmet, with 
the mane of the sximal for its crest or plumes, and the 
first conception of s cuiram, variously fringed, striped, or 
spotted: im complete secoutrament fer war, you heave to 
add spear, (or arrow), sud shield. The spear is properly 
a beam of wood, iron pointed ; the shiskd = disk of leather, 
iron fronted. 

And armed strength for ennduct is symbolized for all 
fntare time by the Greeks, under the two types af Here 
eles and Ashena; the cre with the low lion’s crest and the 
arrow, the other with che high horse’s crest, and the spear; 
one with the Konakin, the other with the goatskin;— 
eth with the roand shield. 

225. The nebris of Dionusos, and leopard-skin of the 
priests of Egypt relate to astronomy, not war; and the 
interest in their spots and bars, as variously symbolic, to- 
gether with real pleasure in their grotesqueness, greatly 
mvdified the entire system of Egyptian colour-decoration, 
On the earliest Greek vases, also, the spots and bars of the 
animals are carried out in spots or chequers upon the. 
uronnd, (smetimes representing flowers), and the delight 
in “ divers colours of needlework,” and in fantasy of em 
orvidery, gradually refine and illumine the design 

Eastern dress. But only the patterns jerived from- 
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